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Shipping Announcements. 


P.sO. Mai STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and } Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . . - 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA,’ STRAITS, JAPAN, | —_— 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND. Fortnight. 
TASMANIA, NAPLES, and f 
ALEXANDRIA . . ° ° , 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lin7p.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 














CALCUTTA, ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports ot 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA. QUEENSLAND and JAVA. 
very Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. Head Off 
F. GREEN & CO., and Le ee 
Managers MEDC Thrpcaw 2 ¢ FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
. {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. eee 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND PLace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water Electric Light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RALPH DARLINGTON, 

.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including: 
—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered 1000 acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
1og tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression); Acropolis from Mars Hiil, Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci- 


mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—-DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 























Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES, 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

* Nothing better could be desired.’—Aritish Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. ‘ Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. 

By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, 6d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d., 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers,and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cader Idris, 6d. post free 7d. ‘ 

LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO, 





FROM WALTER SOOTT'S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MOORE. 
JUST READY, Cloth, Crown 8vo, Price 6s. 


ESTHER WATERS: A Novel. 
By GEORGE MOORE. 


‘We wish to express in unqualified terms our gratitude to Mr. 
Moore for a piece of patient, solid, vigorous work, which stamps him a 
master of his craft. . . . The book is an eminently humane one. It 
is not didactic, it does not deliberately ‘‘ make for righteousness,"’ but it 
does better, in that it makes for knowledge and sympathy. ... As we 
live the book through again in memory, we feel more and more con- 
fident that Mr. Moore has done, and well done, a thing worth doing, 
and has once for all vindicated his position among the half-dozen living 
novelists of whom the historian of English literature will have to take 
account.’—Daily Chronicle. 


_ “It may be as well to set down, beyond possibility of misapprehen- 

sion, my belief that in Zsther Waters we have the most artistic, the 
most complete, and the most inevitable work of fiction that has been 
written in England for at least two years. ... To find a book to compare 
with Esther Waters we must go back to December 1891, and to Mr. 
Hardy's Zess of the D' Urbervilles.’—A.T.C.Q. in The Speaker. 


_ “Mr. Moore’s novels show a mastery of detail, an endless patience in 
the delineation of character, a devotion to the rendering of actualities 
which mark their author as a man who—at least in English—stands 
entirely by himself. LZsther Waters is no exception.’—Glasgow 


Herald. 


‘Hardly since the time of Defoe have the habits and manners of the 
“masses '’ been delineated as they are delineated here—with a 
particularity which at once convinces us of the writer's truthfulness and 
accuracy. ... Esther Waters is the best story that he [Mr. Moore] 
has written, and one on which he may be heartily congratulated.’ — 
Globe. 


LONDON: WALTER SCOTT, LIMITED, 


24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER Row. 








MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


Contents for April. 


The Old Premier and the New. By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 

The Nation’s Loss. By Robert SPENCE WATSON. 

The New Immortal—J. M. De Heredia. By EpMUND Goss. 

The House of Lords and Betterment. By the Duke of ARGYLL. 

The Financial Crisis in Italy. By M. G. MULHMALL. 

‘Before the Swallow Dares.’ By PHIL Rosinson. 

The Evolution of the Daughters. By Mrs. SHELDON Amos. 

The Bogus Apotheosis of the British Army. By ARCHIBALD 
FORBES. 

Pages in the History of Allotments. By the Kev. J. FROME 
WILKINSON. 

Mistakes about Abstainers- By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 

The Divine Response to Human Capacity, By EMMA MARIE 
CAILLARD. 

The Excavations at Sendschirli. By Professor DAVID HENRY 
MULLER. 

The Papal Encyclical on the Bible. By the Author of ‘The 
Policy of the Pope.’ 





ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


FOR 


p ER M AN ENT p AST lJ R F from pres “aa 6d. 
TEMPORARY PASTURE “"°™ 472.4. to 25. 6a 
SUTTON’S SEEDS onty'trom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
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THE BORDER EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


With Introductory Essays and Notes 


By ANDREW LANG, 


SUPPLEMENTING THOSE OF THE AUTHOR. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with the Etchings printed on 
Japanese paper, price Six Shillings per volume, 


Among the ARTISTS and ETCHERS whose work appears in the Border 
Edition may be mentioned the following :— 


Sir J. E. Mivvats, Bart., R.A. Juvien LE Bianr, 


Joun Perrie, R.A. | W. Hote, R.S.A. 

R. W. Macspetnu, A.R.A. W. STRANG. 

J. Macwuirrer, A.R.A., R.S.A. R. DE Los Rios. 

Sir GEORGE REID, P. R.S.A, Sir James D. Linton, P.R.I. 
Sir HENryY RarEsurn, R.A., P.R.S.A. FRANK SHORT, 


Ap, LALAUZE, W. Q. OrcHARDSON, R.A, 


SOME PRESS NOTICES OF THE BORDER EDITION. 


*The Border Edition of the Waverley Novels bids fair to become the classical 
edition oo great Scottish classic.’—7he Times. 

‘This edition is superbly got up. Mr. Andrew Lang writes excellent Introduc- 
tory Essays and Notes, and its interest is largely added to by the illustrations, which 
are all etchings of merit.’— he Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The volumes are as near perfection as the most eXi; gent can desire. 
» Manchester City News. 

* There is absolutely no fault to be found with it, as to paper, type, or arrange- 
ment,’—The Daily Chronicle. 

‘The very best edition put blished.’— The Review of Rez iews. 

* Aprofos of editions it would be interesting to know -~ »ugh how many editions 
the W averley Novels have passed since their first publication. Certainly the 
sumptuous edition now appearing under Mr. Andrew Lang's editorship satisfies the 
Theosophical doctrine of re-incarnation, according to which the latest form assumed 
by an immortal hero should be the most glorious. I cannot believe that any more 
superb avatar of Scott can ever appear than this Border Edition with its perfect print 
and exquisite etchings Truth. 


} 


The Novels for April now ready. 
THE BETROTHED. 1 Vol. With 5 Etchings after 
7 WAL PAGET, 
THE TALISMAN. 1 Vol. With 5 Etchings by or 


after HERBERT DICKSEE and JULIEN LE BLANT. 


Introductions and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 44 King William Street, Strand. 


LILIUM AURATUM 


(The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). 
SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 


This magnificent Lily is unrivalled for pots in the greenhouse, or the 
open garden, It is quite hardy, easy of cultivation, and very free-flowering 
with large deliciously scented blooms. Planted now will bloom splendidly 
during the Summer and-Autumn, 
FINE SELECTED BULBS. 

12 for 4s. 9d., 6 for 2s. 6d., 
EXTRA FINE ROOTS, 
12 for 8s., 6 for 4s. 6d., 
VERY LARGE BULBS, 
12 for 12s., 6 for 6s. 6d., or 25 for 21s. 
All carriage free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., 
Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 





or 25 for 8s. 6d. 


or 25 for 15s. 


~ The Life of the Links. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELRAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two vo Prise Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET — 











Children’s bordered 1/3 Hemstitched © 
Ladies’ . e . =e Ladies’ ‘i e 2i9 S 
Gents’ .. a Gents . . 3/11 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
8 yards, ss. rrd. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 1rd. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 2}d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B. —Old Shirts made good as 1 as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Specia )Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication. 








DANIELS’ 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


SEND FOR 


The Amateur’s Packet, 


CONTAINING : 

Eighteen beautiful varieties of Easy Culture, specially selected for a long 
succession of lovely flowers in the open garden, as follows : 
Aster, choicest double Nasturtium, Empress of India 
Calliopsis Drummondi Night-scented Stock 
Candytuft, Empress Phlox Drummondi grandiflora 
Coltinsia bicolor Poppy, New Shirley 
Clarkia integrepetala rosea Scarlet Linum 
Godetia, splendid mixed Stock, finest double 
Helichrysum, choice mixed Sweet Peas, mixed 
Leptosiphon densiflorus albus Viscaria oculata rosea 
Mignonette, Victoria Giant Zinnia, finest double mixed 

The above splendid collection, with cultural directions, post free 2s. 6d., 
or two for 4s. 9d. 

Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the Summer and 
Autumn, 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
2s. 6d., 58., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 1§s., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers, 


DANIELS BROS., 
THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 





SECOND EDITION, NEXT WEEK. 
Two Vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


LETTERS OF HARRIET 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 


1810-1845. 


Edited ” her Son, the Hon. F. LEVESON GOWER. 


ATHEN.EUM.— A book that will, we hope, be widely and enthusiastically 
read. . . . We can only conclude as we began, by saying that these volumes are 
most delig theful.’ 

SCOTSMAN.— Harriet, Countess Granville, was a clever and charming 


woman, and these volumes prove her to have been one of the most delightful as well 
as one of the most assiduous of letter-writers. 

TRUTH.—‘ The collection of letters of Lady Granville is certainly the most 
ente rtai ning and important work of the kind which has appe ared since the Greville 
Memoirs. The book is full of capital and = new stories about celebrated people, 
and both ohana are most delightful reading 

DATL y CHRONICLE.— Two more delightful volumes for people with 
memories we scarcely know. They almost deserve to rank with the Memoirs of De 
Grammont. All ‘Society is shown as in a mirror without a facet or a flaw in it, 
and how nice reé aiding that is for those who already know something of the period 
need not be tol d to-d ay. 

WES.—‘ The interest of Lady Granville’s letters is not so much historical 
and politic al as personal, familiar, and social. She had humour, wit, and a frank 
and sunny nature, a keen insight into character, and a quaint and original turn ot 
— ssion which gave rare zest to her correspondence. The great society of two 
worlds passes before her, and she seems to sit at her desk and comment on it with 
unfailing good nature, good sense, and mother wit.’ 





LONDON; LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
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TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


WILLIAM WESTALL’S NEW WORK. 
For Honour 
and Life 


A Tale of the Terror. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Author of ‘The Phantom City.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
[April 13. 


London: OSGOOD, McILYAINE & COMPANY, 45 Albemarle St. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES NEXT WHKEK. 





New & Original Novel of Woman’s 
Real Rights and Wrongs. 


A Modern 
Amazon. 


By GEORGE PASTON. 


Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 
[April 135. 


London: OSGOOD, McILYAINE & COMPANY, 45 Albemarle St. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


SANTA TERESA: Being Some Account of Her 


LIFE AND TIMES, together with some pages from the History of the 
Last Great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GABRIELA CUNNING- 
HAME GRAHAM. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. With two Autogravure 
Frontispieces. Price 32s. 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, _ 1863-1893, SIR 
WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL TO THE MARQUESS OF 
BUTE. Edited, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM KNIGHT, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. tos. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY (FLOWERING PLANTS). By D. H. Scott, M.A., 
D.Sc., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Crown 8vo, Illustrated with 113 Figures. 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MAMMALS, LIVING AND EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. FLower. 
and RICHARD LYDEKKER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 763 pages, Illustrated 
with 357 Wood Engravings. Cheaper Edition. 12s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
FISHES. By A.C. L. GUNTHER, Keeper of the Zoological Depart- 
ment in the British Museum. Demy 8vo, cloth, 720 pages. Illustrated 
with 320 Wood Engravings. Cheaper Edition. tas. 6d. 


LIFE IN MOTION: or, Muscle and Nerve. By 


J. G. MCKENDRICK, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Glasgow. Illustrated. New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. Edited by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW. Price 5s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By SOPHIE F, F. VEITCH. In One vol. crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


ALADDIN IN LONDON. By Fercus Hume. One 


vol. crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Pavt Cusuine. 


One vot., crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Vol 18. *‘REDGAUNTLET.” Illustrated by GEorGE HAY, R.S.A, 
Price 5s. in cloth, or in half leather, 6s. 








A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER HEAT-ENGINES. 
By J. A. EwinG, M.A., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Mechanism 
and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 

[Nearly 7 eady, 


THE MUMMY: Chapters on Egyptian Funereal Archeo- 
logy. By E. A. WALLIS BupDceE, Litt.D., F.S.A., Keeper of the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

‘A book that no archzologist can afford to dispense with... . Dr. 
Budge’s work is a solid compendium of accurate information, not very new 
or original, but precise, trustworthy, and well-ordered, and, as such, is 
deserving of cordial recognition.’—A theneum, 


ANCIENT SHIPS. By Ceci Torr, M.A. With Illustra. 


tions. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RHODES IN ANCIENT TIMES. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
RHODES IN MODERN TIMES. 


THE STANFORD DICTIONARY OF ANGLICISED 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Edited for the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press by C. A, M. FENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, Editor of ‘Pindar.’ Demy 4to, pp. xvi.-826, 
half-buckram, 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 42s. 


BEOWULF. [Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press by A. J. Wyatt, M.A, Lond., B.A. Cantab., sometime 
Scholar of Christ's College Nearly ready. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COM- 
MERCE IN THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Dem; 
8vo, 16s, 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COM- 
MERCE IN MODERN TIMES. By the same Author, Demy 
8vo, 18s, 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK, 
according to the ‘ext followed in the Authorised Version, together 
with the Variations adopted in the Revised Version. Edited for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press by the late F. H. A. 
SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY ARABIA. 
By the late W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Christ's 
College, and Professor of Arabic. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By tie 
Rev. A. W. Rortnson, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

The BisHop or SALISBURY.—‘ Contains much useful information and 
sensible instruction.’ 

The DEAN oF St. PAUL’s.—‘ It will be most useful in assisting those 
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NOTES 
Many of our readers will have heard with regret that 
the conduct of The National Observer has passed out of 
those strong and skilful hands which have directed the 
course of the vessel for many years. It shall be our 
constant endeavour, while preserving a grateful memory 
of those who have gone before, to remove that regret as 
rapidly as may be. That endeavour is most likely to 
succeed if, while minor changes in the matter of arrange- 
ment are introduced, and while the policy of the paper 
is shaped in accordance with the movement of events, no 
effort is spared to maintain that high standard of intel- 
lectual and literary taste which have been characteristic 
ef The National Observer from the outset of its career. 
l.et it be added that we start into new life with the most 
cordial good wishes from that masterly man who has 
made our path comparatively easy for the future. Our 
loss will be the world’s gain, for, released from a some- 
what harassing occupation, Mr. Henley will doubtless 
find leisure in which to add to his reputation as a stirring 
writer of prose and verse. 


Tue Queen continues her stay at Florence until the 
10th instant. 





Tue Prince of Wales has derived much benefit from his 
three weeks’ visit to the South of France, whence he has 
returned looking quite bronzed. While abroad he lived, 
whenever possible, on board his yacht, the Britannia, and 
was on her during most of her successful races. The 
Prince has a most busy week before him, as a lot of work 
must be crowded into the eight days he will be in 
England. On the 10th inst. he attends the penultimate 
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meeting of the Royal Commissioners upon the Aged Poor, 
when the first Report is to be drawn up; and on the 
13th holds the third levée of the season at St. James’s 
Palace. He starts off again on the 16th for the Conti- 
nent, with the Duke of Connaught, with the intention of 
being present at the wedding of his niece and nephew, 
Princess Victoria Melita of Edinburgh and the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, which takes place on the 19th. 





NoruinG could be more annoying to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales than the silly report headed ‘ Narrow escape of 
the Prince of Wales,’ which appeared in some of the 
evening papers on Wednesday. The ‘narrow’ risk was 
one which innumerable men run every day of their lives ; 
that is to say the Prince was compelled to enter a railway 
carriage in a hurry as it was in the act of moving off. He 
would probably be the last man in the world to say there 
was any risk at all. 

We are able to state that Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York continues to enjoy the most excellent 
health. She is quite well and strong, but will not accept 
any public or social invitations until after July next. The 
Duchess has been for some days with the Duchess of 
Teck at White Lodge, Richmond Park ; while the Duke 
of York has been making official visits to Worcester and 
Newcastle. The Duke and Duchess returned to York 
House, St. James’s Palace, on Thursday, and will remain 
there for some time. 





Concernin@ the wedding at Coburg, we are informed 
that the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh are sparing no 
expense to make the ceremony one of the most brilliant 
that has ever taken place in Germany. The Duke con- 
siders that he owes it to his people that he should make 
an effort to interest them ; and certainly when it is known 
that the Queen, the Emperor of Germany, the Prince of 
Wales, the Czarevitch, and probably the Crown Prince of 
Italy, as well as half a dozen junior members of the royal 
houses of Europe are to be present for the greater portion 
of a week it must be admitted the Duke has done his 
best. Every available schloss of any pretensions has 
been requisitioned by the Chamberlain of the Duke’s 
Household, and a staff of officials is now engaged in 
drawing up the programme of the week’s festivities. 





Some Liberals cherish the absurd idea that Mr. Glad- 
stone, if he regains his eyesight, may perhaps return to 
Downing Street once more to assist the Liberal Govern- 
ment; but his own actions are the best proof that he does 
not contemplate devoting his later life to any such purpose. 
He has given orders to clear every particle of his belongings 
out of 10 Downing Street. Among the things so carried 
off is the old clock which, it is said, the office-keeper kept 
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The Edttor cannot undertake to return rejected communtica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed, 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this ts not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 


Dusiness communications must be addressed to ‘The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
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Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
fer annum; all other countiies throughout the world, 
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NOTES 

Many of our readers will have heard with regret that 
the conduct of The National Observer has passed out of 
those strong and skilful hands which have directed the 
course of the vessel for many years. It shall be our 
constant endeavour, while preserving a grateful memory 
of those who have gone before, to remove that regret as 
rapidly as may be. That endeavour is most likely to 
succeed if, while minor changes in the matter of arrange- 
ment are introduced, and while the policy of the paper 
is shaped in accordance with the movement of events, no 
effort is spared to maintain that high standard of intel- 
lectual and literary taste which have been characteristic 
ef The National Observer from the outset of its career. 
I.et it be added that we start into new life with the most 
cordial good wishes from that masterly man who has 
made our path comparatively easy for the future. Our 
loss will be the world’s gain, for, released from a some- 
what harassing occupation, Mr. Henley will doubtless 
find leisure in which to add to his reputation as a stirring 
writer of prose and verse. , 


Tue Queen continues her stay at Florence until the 
16th instant. 





Tue Prince of Wales has derived much benefit from his 
three weeks’ visit to the South of France, whence he has 
returned looking quite bronzed. While abroad he lived, 
whenever possible, on board his yacht, the Brilannia, and 
was on her during most of her successful races. The 
Pr:nce has a most busy week before him, as a lot of work 
must be crowded into the eight days he will be in 
England. On the 10th inst. he attends the penultimate 
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meeting of the Royal Commissioners upon the Aged Poor, 
when the first Report is to be drawn up; and on the 
13th holds the third levée of the season at St. James’s 
Palace. He starts off again on the 16th for the Conti- 
nent, with the Duke of Connaught, with the intention of 
being present at the wedding of his niece and nephew, 
Princess Victoria Melita of Edinburgh and the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, which takes place on the 19th. 





NoruinG could be more annoying to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales than the silly report headed ‘ Narrow escape of 
the Prince of Wales,’ which appeared in some of the 
evening papers on Wednesday. The ‘narrow’ risk was 
one which innumerable men run every day of their lives ; 
that is to say the Prince was compelled to enter a railway 
carriage in a hurry as it was in the act of moving off. He 
would probably be the last man in the world to say there 
was any risk at all. 


We are able to state that Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York continues to enjoy the most excellent 
health. She is quite well and strong, but will not accept 
any public or social invitations until after July next. The 
Duchess has been for some days with the Duchess of 
Teck at White Lodge, Richmond Park ; while the Duke 
of York has been making official visits to Worcester and 
Newcastle. The Duke and Duchess returned to York 
House, St. James’s Palace, on Thursday, and will remain 
there for some time. 





ConcerninG the wedding at Coburg, we are informed 
that the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh are sparing no 
expense to make the ceremony one of the most brilliant 
that has ever taken place in Germany. The Duke con- 
siders that he owes it to his people that he should make 
an effort to interest them ; and certainly when it is known 
that the Queen, the Emperor of Germany, the Prince of 
Wales, the Czarevitch, and probably the Crown Prince of 
Italy, as well as half a dozen junior members of the royal 
houses of Europe are to be present for the greater portion 
of a week it must be admitted the Duke has done his 
best. Every available schloss of any pretensions has 
been requisitioned by the Chamberlain of the Duke's 
Household, and a staff of officials is now engaged in 
drawing up the programme of the week’s festivities. 





Some Liberals cherish the absurd idea that Mr. Glad- 
stone, if he regains his eyesight, may perhaps return to 
Downing Street once more to assist the Liberal Govern- 
ment; but his own actions are the best proof that he does 
not contemplate devoting his later life to any such purpose. 
He has given orders to clear every particle of his belongings 
out of 10 Downing Street. Among the things so carried 
off is the old clock which, it is said, the office-keeper kept 
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going without a stop when Mr. Gladstone was out of 
power so that it would always be ready when he returned 
as Premier once again. When Mr. Gladstone had to 
vacate Downing Street for a season in days gone by he 
always left a great quantity of his belongings behind him, 
so that he might not have the trouble of moving them in 
again when the country’s mandate turned in his favour : 
now not a vestige of his property is to be seen; all has 
been carted away to Hawarden. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘ Mr. Gladstone is now under- 
going preparation for the operation for cataract which he 
is to undergo in the early part of June. Dr. Nettleship 
believes that the state of the Ex-premier’s health and also 
the afflicted eye will then be ready for the ordeal, Mr. 
Gladstone is not to read or write more than is positively 
necessary, and above all things, he is not to risk another 
attack of cold, which affects the whole of his system and 
undoubtedly has a bad effect upon the sight.’ 


Ir was passing strange that it should have fallen to Mr. 
Gladstone’s son, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, as Chief of the 
Office of Works to hoist for the first time in history the 
Union Jack over the Houses of Parliament, where it 
streams bravely on the breeze. One of the most celebrated 
political posters of the Election of ’86, when Mr. Gladstone 
was full of Home Rule, was a picture of Mr. Gladstone 
hacking down the Unien Jack ; certainly few men have 
done more to render the flag meaningless. 


Tue Bedmondites are likely enough to give trouble to 
the Government, and as honest men they can hardly avoid 
giving it, for the Government clearly intends, whatever its 
members may say, to give the go-by to Home Rule. But, 
knowing the personnel of the Welsh party, and being well 
aware that many of them, notably Mr. Lloyd George, hold 
their seats by a precarious tenure, we firmly believe and 
fear that they will vote for the Government, however 
much they may talk. 


Tue Duke of Cambridge is well known as a staunch 
supporter of ‘ the old order,’ and he delivered himself with 
some freedom at the Mansion House on the subject of 
new-fangled ideas in connection with the recent scare at 
Christ’s Hospital. Drains are a serious matter though 
‘new-fangled,’ but many will share the Duke’s regret that 
it has been found impossible or inexpedient to render the 
old buildings habitable again. Boys have thriven well 
enough in London under conditions far less favourable to 
health than those which are available at the present day. 
At any rate the banishment of the blue and yellow uni- 
form which Charles Lamb wore will remove from the Lon- 
don streets a familiar feature which they can ill spare. 


Tue Coal Trade Conciliation Board have not started 
well; Lord Shand was compelled to begin, so to speak, 
by rating his hounds. He had to tell them, plainly 
enough but not too plainly for the occasion, that there was 
no manner of sense in the presence of one party or of the 
other on the Board, if either had come before him with 
tied hands. Yet it was quite obvious that the miners’ 
representatives had come with tied hands, for they did not 
hesitate to propose, as part of the rules, that the whole 
question should be begged out of hand. They desired, in 
fact, that a fundamental principle of the operations of the 
Board should be the recognition of a fixed and minimum 
wage. The impossibility of establishing such a principle 
has been demonstrated over and over again; it is indeed 
obvious to the naked eye; nevertheless the miners’ men 
pressed the matter to a division and were beaten by the 
casting vote of the Chairman only. Could there be a 
worse omen for the future ? 
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‘Tue decision of his Lordship on these crucial points is,’ 
we read, ‘undoubtedly a disappointment to the miners’ 
representatives. Very likely it is: but surely even the 
miners’ representatives hardly expected the masters to 
discuss matters with them on these terms. The truth of 
the matter is that the main difficulty lies in the fact that 
neither set of representatives can bind those whom it 
represents or purports to represent. Nothing was more 
clear during the recent strike than the fact that the so- 
called leaders of the men were mere puppets, except the 
fact that the sole bond of union between the masters 
and of that a fibre snapped every day—was self-interest. 
Hence we fear Lord Shand has a riotous pack to hunt; 
albeit we wish him joy. 


We confess that, on the whole, we expect little or 
nothing from the councils of the Conciliation Board in 
the way of meeting real crises in the Coal Trade, and for 
two reasons. Firstly, when there is a real point of 
difference, the question which divides masters and men 
is not one of right or wrong, but of strength on either 
side. Secondly, even if we proceeded from conciliation, 
which really means nothing at all, to statutory arbitration, 
it must be quite obvious that there are no principles upon 
which the arbitrator could decide, and that there are no 
methods by which he or anybody else could enforce the 
award. For all that the Conciliation Board may be of 
some service in bringing about a settlement of small 
disputes, in which there is no real substance, without 
reference to the wasteful arbitrament of a trial of 
strength. 


Or the persons principally concerned upon the Board, 
except of Lord Shand, the public has heard a good deal 
of late. Mr. A. M. Chambers, the chief representative of 
the coal owners, is the man who headed their resistance 
to the men’s demands last autumn. He is not a man of 
many words or of sanguine temperament ; but he under- 
stands his business and can be firm on occasion. Mr. B. 
Pickard, on the other hand, is also a firm man, but, 
unfortunately, his mental calibre, his knowledge and 
his temper are by no means commensurate with his 
responsibilities. 


Tue Public Prosecutor's attention should be called at 
once to the manner in which official documents have 
found their way of late into print before they have been 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons, There is 
an Act for the purpose which was conducted through 
Parliament by Sir Henry James. Two cases have occurred 
recently. The worst is that of the Report of the Royal 
Commission upon Labour, which has not even been signed 
by the Commissioners, nor submitted to the Queen for 
sanction. 





ANNoyinG, however, as the premature disclosure of 
official documents is to the authorities, that prematurity 
is a matter of small importance to the public so long as it 
does not involve any breach of confidence on the part of 
the Queen’s Printers. In the case of the Labour Com- 
missioners’ report, the public may rest assured that the 
Queen’s Printers have been guilty of no dereliction of 
duty and that the report of the majority has been fore- 
shadowed with great accuracy. Obviously the explana- 
tion is that one of the Commissioners has broken faith 
incautiously ; though for that matter no sensible man 
could have come to any other conclusion than that which 
is outlined in the forecast. 





Tus conclusion seems to have forced itself on the minds 
of some of the rampant Commissioners who form the 


minority, and it is said that they are giving up point after 
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point in obedience to common sense, The misfortune of 
the situation is that these men of the minority are bound 
by circumstances to justify their existence as Commissioners 
by doing something extraordinary ; hence comes it that 
something in the nature of a minority report appears at 
present to be a practical certainty. 





Wiri the matter of Mr. Asquith’s latest electioneering 
speech we need not concern ourselves greatly for the 
moment. He is naturally troubled by the vigour of the 
independent Labour party, with which we have some 
sympathy; and he attempts to cajole that party into 
silence by talking, not of what the Government has done, 
but of what it is willing to do. Deeds woud have been a 
more persuasive topic than promises. But the Yorkshire 
audience saluted the Home Secretary with the song For 
He's a Jolly Good Fellow—surely that song must have been 
decided upon as part of the programme before the audience 
had seen the face of the legal ‘Soul’ with its sphinx-like 
impassivity. 

BELIEVING that political meteorology is a verbose para- 
phrase for the word ‘nonsense,’ and that by-elections, in 
particular, are decided often upon issues quite different in 
character from those which are placed before the country 
at a General Election, we think little, one way or the 
other, of the results at Romford and Wisbech. The fall 
of the Unionist majority at Romford is obviously due to 
the strong local influence and popularity of the Separatist 
candidate—not that his rival was not also strong—but the 
Unionist majority is quite enough to satisfy a new man. 
Wisbech, on a heavy poll, stands where it did. But, 
since Home Rule is as dead for the present as Julius 
Cesar, it is idle to say that the great question of the day 
was before the electors in either case. 





MontGomery election is, however, a horse of another 
colour. Men who are familiar with the Principality know 
as well as possible that the Welshmen care nothing for 
the Home Rule Question ; care, indeed, for nothing which 
does not affect them personally. The issue in Mont- 
gomery was plain enough, and the result of the election 
is discussed in another column by a distinguished person 
whose judgment of the issue and of its effects on the party 
of Disestablishment may be trusted absolutely. 





Iv is of no use for Mr. Keir Hardie to try and disguise his 
nationality—the man who implores his fellow workmen 
to resist ‘the wiles of Scylla and Charybdis’ must be a 
fellow countryman of the Mr, Healy who stated the other 
day that a party ought to be ahead of its leaders. 


Mr. Branp says that ‘to put it on the Jowest possible 
ground, the expenses of the present contest (Wisbech) 
will considerably exceed any salary he is likely to receive 
under the present Government.’ No one would accuse 
Mr. Brand of seeking election for the sake of the emolu- 
ments of office, but this unnecessary defence must imply 
one of two things—either Mr. Brand is spending more 
than the amount allowed by Sir H. James’s Act, or he 
does not expect the present Government to last many 
months. His maximum expenditure will be £1200, his 
salary will be £1500; therefore his expectations of office 
must be considerably less than ten months. But we have 
even better hopes, from our point of view. 


Tue loan exhibition of pictures now open at the Guild- 
hall is no less interesting than those that have preceded 
it. It is marked by all the taste in the selection and 
hanging of the pictures, which characterised the two 
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previous exhibitions; and coming 4s it does in the off 
season between the winter and summer exhibitions, it 
should attract crowds of visitors eastwards during the 
next few weeks. The strength of the exhibition lies 
perhaps in the collection of Dutch pictures, but the 
masters of the English school both ‘ old’ and living are 
almost equally well represented. 


Conspicuous among the pictures at Guildhall that have 
recently attracted attention at Burlington House and else- 
where are ‘Her Mother's Voice’ by Mr. Orchardson and Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s ‘Roses of Heliogabalus.’ Lord Iveagh lends 
the beautiful ‘ Lady Hamilton at the Spinning-wheel’ and 
Romney is also seen at his best in the portrait of ‘ Vice- 
Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke at the age of thirteen.’ 
Admirers of Rossetti will probably be disappointed, but 
may take comfort from three excellent examples of Sir 
John Millais’s early style. 


Srupio visiting is a graceful art in itself and like all art 
requires either practice or genius. This at least is how it 
presents itself to the mind of the ordinary visitor, most 
often a woman, who knows nothing of painting but likes 
a picture now and then and goes to studios because it is 
studio week and every one else goes. The studio to begin 
with is rather hard to find, being as a rule out of the 
beaten track and the visitor arrives with a feeling of irrita- 
bility which soon merges into apprehension as she goes 
up the stairs—what is she going to say? This is the 
most serious trouble of all. The wise woman may avoid 
it and a foretaste of Academy headache by staying at 
home. 





Mr. F. C. Serous was married on Wednesday to 
Miss Marie Katharine Gladys Maddy, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Canon Maddy, Rector of Down-Hatherley, 
near Gloucester. Mr. Selous has taken his bride to the 
Carpathians where he hopes to have some shooting. He 
had wished to go to Mashonaland, but the bride’s parents 
objected, not unnaturally. Mr. Selous speaks of visiting 
British Columbia, so it will be some time before he returns 
to Barrymore House, Wayham, Berks, where he has col- 
lected many interesting souvenirs of his hunting expedi- 
tions. In the meanwhile the action against Mr. 
Labouchere proceeds. 


From the Bodley Head comes the ‘ announcement’ of 
The Yellow Book, the new illustrated quarterly, which is, 
as a matter of course, to be something more elegant than 
anything of which the world has dreamed hitherto. The 
‘announcement’ is printed on paper such as a princess 
might be proud to use for private correspondence, and in 
type of a highly artistic character, the said paper and type 
being specimens of those which are to be used hereafter. 
So far,so good. The list of artists, headed by Sir Frederic 
Leighton, is excellent, and the list of contributors is, on 
the whole, strong. Meanwhile, we have our doubts upon 
the question whether the black and yellow monstrosity 
which embellishes the cover is in the best of taste, and 
we feel reasonably sure that the text of the announcement 
was not written by any one of the contributors. We doubt 
whether any one of them could have written, ‘ Thus the 
tiresome, “choppy” effect of so many magazines will be 
avoided.’ It is a relief to hear that 7'he Yellow Book will 
seek always to preserve a delicate, decorous, and reticent 
mien and conduct, and at the same time will not fail 
to ‘have the courage of its modernness,’ The new venture 
is one to which we look forward with hope, since the 
illustration of books is a matter in which England lags 
behind, and all striving after a higher ideal in this respect 
is to be encouraged. We welcome also the appearance of 
Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co.’s new bibliographical magazine. 
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SCOTCH HOME RULE 


R. DALZIEL is really to be thanked for so kindly 
pointing out the absurdity of the position of the 
Cabinet in regard to the conduct of Scotch business. 
He has done it, not only by word, but in deed, for not 
content with moving and carrying a motion which 
reduces Sir George Trevelyan’s Grand Committee to 
nonsense, he has candidly recognised that his own may 
be expected to be considered inopportune. In ordinary 
circumstances, or with a Ministry of a type to which we 
were once more accustomed, inopportune would certainly 
have been the very mildest word applicable to a motion 
which turns the policy of the Government inside out- 
The combination of Mr. Dalziel’s action and the toler- 
ance of Ministers has brought the majority to a species 
of contradiction not easily to be paralleled. Scotland 
is to have both a Grand Committee in Parliament, as it 
now exists, and a Parliament of its own. Sir George 
Trevelyan for his part sees nothing in all this to which 
he cannot agree. What Sir William Harcourt sees he 
has not told us as yet. On Tuesday evening he saw a 
good occasion for being absent from the House of 
Commons, and for leaving the leadership to Sir George. 
His own fireside tempted him once more. From that 
position of ease he can enjoy the spectacle of a Ministry 
floating hither and thither at the impulse of the most 
minute of majorities. There is always the amusement 
of surprise to be got from the fortunes of a body to 
which anything may happen, and by which anything 
may be done. 

The large element of farce in the existing Parlia- 
mentary situation will prove noxious as well as lament- 
able if it conceals the real danger that there is in all 
this playing fast and loose with things which are not 
intrinsically mere matter of amusement. It is true 
that we are at the confused end of a failure, and there 
is a plausible excuse for thinking it a matter of no 
importance what the Ministry and its majority may do 
between them. But it is not an insignificant thing 
that the House of Commons should ‘ make a fool of 
itself,” and least of all that its folly should take the 
form of encouraging ‘Home Rule all round. The 
Ministry in their great need to buy votes with which 
to overbear the English majority against them will 
play with any kind of edged tools. On Tuesday it 
was Scotch Home Rule; next week it may be 
Welsh, for though Mr. Lewis was suppressed 
by the Speaker he had every whit as good a case 
as Mr. Dalziel. Sir George Trevelyan must vote, and 
Sir George’s colleagues stay away if he brings in his 
motion. ‘Ine majority is quite capable, having com- 
pletely lost its head, and getting no guidance from its 
leader, of voting for Welsh as it has done for Scotch 
Home Rule. The Cabinet is so intent on the one pur- 
pose of outvoting England that it is incapable of 
considering what would be the effect of depriving the 
smaller partners of the control exercised entirely for 
their good by the good temper, the great Imperial 
spirit and the political faculty of England. In- 
deed it is idle to talk of the Cabinet as of 
statesmen with principles and a policy while they 
are only politicians holding on to place till they 
see a lucky moment for dissolution. Yet persons 
of that stamp may do an irreparable mischief while 
they last. Harm which it would certainly be infinitely 
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difficult to repair would be done to both Scotland and 
Wales if they were to be granted that measure of con- 
trol over their own affairs which Sir George Trevelyan 
and a few of his colleagues are prepared to give them. 
They would be reduced to the position of a couple of 
parishes at the mercy of every kind of parochial narrow- 
ness. We may be very far off anything of the kind, 
but the mere debating of it is an evil, not only 
because it reduces Parliament from a governing body 
toa debating society engaged for ever in wrangling 
over its own constitution, but also because it tends to 
stimulate the parochialism which is the worst defect of 
the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish characters. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE—NOTICE TO QUIT 


HE result of the Montgomeryshire by-election 
has filled the Welsh Radicals with dismay. The 
majority in the county dropped at one stroke from 
815 in ’92 to 225, The significance of this decrease 
is increased by a study of the circumstances of the 
contest. The Gladstonians had an exceptionally strong 
local candidate. Mr. Humphreys Owen is Chairman 
of the Montgomery County Council, Chairman of the 
North Wales Liberal I’ederation, and Chairman of the 
Intermediate HKducation Conference of Welsh County 
Council Committees; in fact, he is the best candidate 
the Radicals could have had in North Wales. He owns 
a large property in the county, and has been for a 
considerable time nursing the constituency with great 
skill. He is a stalwart Disestablisher, second to none 
in zeal for Church property, and Disestablishment was 
the main plank in his platform. 
the extreme wing of the Welsh Parliamentary party in 
great force during the election. Sir George Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. Lloyd George, Major Jones, Mr. Frank 
Idwards, and Mr. Herbert Lewis worked hard for him. 
The Rev. Thomas Gee, the Anti-Tithe agitator, and 
the Rev. Evan Jones, the chief jester of the 
Welsh Dissenting pulpit, were among his oracular 
orators, and the UDissenting preachers up and 
down the country exerted themselves with des- 
perate energy. Lord Rosebery took care in Kdir- 
burgh just before this by-election to bestow 
opportune encouragement and encomium on Welsh 
Disestablishers. A majority in four figures was the 
least that would satisfy Radical hopes. Montgomery- 
shire was to be a demonstration that Wales would 
stand no nonsense from the Government this year. 
No wonder the Welsh Disestablishers are in a 
momentary mood of unwonted modesty. When 
they have recovered themselves they will doubtless 
discover shrewdly that this notice to quit Mont- 
gomeryshire is a reason why they should harass the 
Government more than ever. ‘They cannot afford to 
wait for a General Election. It is a case of now or 
never with this project of Church spoliation. Welsh 
farmers have at last found out that Disestablishment 
does not mean abolition of tithes or rates. They do 
not like to have been cajoled by Disestablishers, to 
learn that they do not stand to gain a penny out of 
Church property. ‘The reaction of the farmers was 
an important element in the reduction of the Mont- 
gomeryshire majority, and is likely to be a still 
more important element at the General Election 
in this and other Welsh counties, Welsh farmers, 
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if slow, are sure, and they are not likely soon 
to forget the trick played upon them by Dis- 
establishers in regard to the abolition of tithe. 
Mr. Wynn’s supporters scored heavily by showing 
the agricultural labourers that the revenues of the 
Church would only yield sixpence-halfpenny a head a 
year instead of the large promise of lucre for the 
Jabourers which Disestablishers had dangled before 
their eyes. 

The first moral of the Montgomeryshire election 
is that Disestablishment is visibly on the wane in 
Welsh counties. Mr. Wynn put forward a practical 
farmer’s programme :—readjustment of local taxation, 
marking of foreign meal, increased facilities for land 
purchase, and extension of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act. The farmers, in large numbers, preferred 
these reasonable and practical proposals from a brother 
of the largest landowner in North Wales to the un- 
reasonable and impossible proposals of Radical agitators. 
The Welsh Land Commission has already collected 
sufficient evidence to show that land agitation in Wales 
is an article of political manufacture by wirepullers. 
The Montgomeryshire election with its reduced majority 
confirms the evidence given before the Welsh Land 
Commission. We believe that this has been the 
smartest and most vigorous contest fought for many a 
year in a Welsh county. Welsh Boroughs have not 
done badly in recent General Elections. The Unionist 
cause has mainly suffered in the county constituencies 
of Wales. The success achieved in Montgomeryshire 
this time by hard work and skill in organisation ought 
to put new life into the Unionists in other Welsh 
counties. We are sorry to learn that some Welsh 
constituencies are still unprovided with candidates. 
In the present state of political uncertainty no time 
ought to be lost in Wales in getting ready for the next 
General Election. Welsh Unionists must realise that 
if the Welsh Home Rulers’ imitation of Irish tactics is 
to be defeated they must be up and doing themselves, 
and not merely rely on the strength of Conservatism in 
Ingland. Montgomeryshire has set an excellent 
example to other Welsh counties, both of what can be 
done and how to do it, and if the Montgomeryshire 
Conservatives continue to work as well till the General 
Klection as they have done recently Mr. Humphreys 
Owen will soon be allowed to devote all his energies 
again to his many duties as Chairman-General of the 
Radicals in North Wales. 


THE NEGLECTED BUSINESS OF 
PARLIAMENT 


HE House of Commons is sometimes called by 
men who write in newspapers, and by men who 
speak on platforms, the ‘legislative machine’ or the 
‘legislative workshop.’ ‘The simile is good enough to 
pass, in a general way; but it seems to fail in one 
particular. A machine, it is commonly understood is 
made to work; our legislative machine seems to be 
made chiefly to be mended. You go into the great 
workshop, and instead of finding furnaces alight, pistons 
throbbing, hammers banging, and all the vast apparatus 
busy over some task of production, you find—what ? 
Wheels standing idle and rods rusting, because stokers 
and artificers find it necessary to do some job of 
elaborate tinkering, before the engine is ready to 
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start. And when that job is done and there is good 
hope of getting to work at last, then there will be 
another piece of botching and reconstruction ready. 
So it goes on from Session to Session. And Lord 
Rosebery’s first Session, it seems, is to be no 
exception. 

The working part of the first working week 
of the Session has been occupied in this unprofitable 
fashion. No real business has been done, but hours 
have been spent over the discussion—largely before 
empty benches—of the question how business shall 
be done. No wonder men turn with irritation and 
disgust from the accounts of the manner in which last 
Monday evening was thrown away at Westminster. 
For the space of eight mortal hours did honourable 
members meander round the subject of the Scotch 
Grand Committee. Scotland, we are told, waits 
hungrily for new laws; and its longing is to be 
satisfied by spending the time in which the second 
reading of a first-class Bill might have been easily 
taken over a debate on the way in which subsequent 
debates are to be managed ! How hollow and empty the 
whole affair was in reality was apparent to any one who 
gazed down upon that vacant and desolate chamber in 
which Scotch member after Scotch member poured 
forth his eloquence to a select audience of six and the 
reporters. ‘The House thought argument on the 
question a farce, as indeed it is. There was no occasion 
to argue any further after Mr. Balfour’s speech, which 
put the case inexpugnably. On the logic of that matter, 
we imagine, there are no two opinions. It is quite 
impossible to meet the Unionist contention that 
devolution, if it is fair to Scotland, is fair to Eogland 
too. If the Scotsman is ill-treated, because English- 
men and Welshmen meddle with his domestic affairs, 
then clearly the Southerner may complain of Scots and 
Irishmen interfering with his private and sectional 
business. This is too obvious for demonstration. 
Mudborough-in-the-Marsh has as much right to its own 
‘national’ sentiment, its own racial emotions, as Bally- 
hooly or Glenwhappie ; and if it is contrary to the 
eternal veracities for Englishmen to mould a Scotch 
Registration Bill, how is it right for Celts and Gaels to 
fashion an English Parish Councils Bill to their own 
pattern? The real reason for in-and-out devolution, 
is, of course, that which was stated succinctly by Mr. 
Balfour. You cannot ‘devolve’ for England, or you 
would get the wheels of the Constitution clogged and 
all its springs broken, whenever there was a Radical 
Government in power, and whenever (which is always) 
there was a Conservative majority in England. 

But dwell on the scheme itself, then on its illustra- 
tion of the tendency noticed above. A precious week, 
of the few weeks left before dissolution or adjournment, 
is trifled away over this manipulation of the machinery 
of the Commons; aad with next week we embark on 
the larger task, which is to occupy the major part of 
the summer—the task of manipulating afresh that 
machinery of the constituencies. And meanwhile ‘ the 
hungry sheep look up that are not fed.’ Social Reform, 
the needs of the people, are the commonplaces of every 
Radical platform, of every Radical penman. Lord 
Rosebery, himself, in the recess blazed forth at St. 
James's Hall in a speech that glowed with a passion 
of social ‘aspiration.’. The old strife of parties, the 
Premier hoped, was dying down; we were coming to a 
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better day when statesmen would vie with one another 
only in schemes for economic, social, industrial, educa- 
tional improvement. Excellent ; but how does it work 
out in practice? The colleagues of this large-hearted 
statesman have nothing better to present to the House 
of Commons than the sort of ‘reforms’ which have 
been the regular footballs of the party game any time 
this thirty years. The talk outside is of the ‘new’ 
movement, but when it comes to doing anything we 
have only the old, old movement which the political 
Tadpoles and ‘Tapers have been engineering and 
managing ever since Lord Palmerston’s day, more 
particularly when there are Liberals and Radicals in 
Office. Occupied with Home Ruleand Devolution and 
Registration the House has no time to attend to matters 
which concern the lives and welfare of the teeming thou- 
sands who are not politicians. Here is an illustration. 
Some few minutes before the Houseof Commons embarked 
on its eight hours’ fruitless orgy of talk about the 
Scotch Grand Committee, some one had asked a question 
about the Port Yarrock, that vessel sailing under the 
British flag which went down with twenty-one poor 
souls on board, within sight of a British harbour. ‘The 
Court of Inquiry held that the disaster was mainly or 
partly due to the fact that the vessel was not properly 
and sufficiently manned ; and Mr. Mundella was asked 
whether the Board of ‘Trade has no power to prevent 
vessels in that condition putting to sea. No, it appears 
not. A passenger; steamer in this condition can be 
stopped, but an undermanned cargo ship can put to sea 
under the very nose of a Board of Trade inspector, and 
that official can do nothing. Parliament by an unlucky 
oversight has forgotten to give the Department the 
necessary powers which would enable it to check this 
needless and wicked waste of human life. ‘'The subject 
has already been inquired into by a Commission, and 
there the subject has rested, after the manner of subjects 
into which Commissions have inquired. If Messrs. 
‘Tadpole and Taper had thought proper to import into 
this question one-fiftieth part of the vigour they apply 
to Home Rule Bills and Devolution schemes, the omis- 
sion would have been put right long ago. Buta House 
of Commons exhausted by such wranglings as those 
which occupied last Session, and seem likely to occupy 
the remainder of this, has no spare energy for such things. 
That is what we want to see altered. We hope to 
witness the realisation of Lord Rosebery’s theories 
and the negation of his practice: to have a House of 
Commons which will think the preservation of sailors’ 
lives somewhat more important than the jerrymander- 
ing of the constituencies and to get into office— 
Ministries which will not be so absorbed in the crea- 
tion of ‘ statutory Parliaments ’ and Grand Committees 
and the disestablishment of Churches that they will 
allow year after year to pass by, while some simple 
reform, that makes all the difference in the world to a 
large class of the population, is left undone. But that 
hope is not likely to be fulfilled under a_ party 
organised and inspired as Mr. Gladstone’s remnant is 


to-day. 


UGANDA 


: eee eminent authority on African affairs, Mr. 
Alpheus Cleophas Morton, has recently stated 
his opinion that the British East Africa Company is 
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‘pretty much on a level’ with the Liberator Society, 
and that public money ought not to be expended on 
‘bolstering up these plundering Companies.’ Unlike 
Mr. Labouchere, whose libels on the East African and 
South African Companies are merely de gaicté de cur, 
Mr. Morton is as serious as a Radical should be, and 
condemns the British East Africa Company and the 
Chartered South African Company—so far as he has 
discovered that there is any difference between them, 
or has learnt their objects and policy—with deep 
solemnity and on the highest principles. We do not 
imagine that a plain statement of facts will have any 
influence on the views of these two politicians. ‘The 
member for Northampton has openly avowed that the 
columns of 7'ruth and the mind of its editor are alike 


closed against anything which can be said in favour of 


the modern English colonist ; and from the journalistic 
point of view he is right. Wholesale vilification is as 
popular as it is cheap and nasty. Mr. Morton, on the 
other hand, cares nothing for any colonist old or new, 
so long as he and all his works are ignored by the 
mother country. It is the sole business of the British 
Government to create, guard and assist Village Councils, 
and the eyes of the British Empire are looking at 
unrealities and trivialities except when they are fixed 
on Mr. Morton as guardian of the village purse and 
stern reformer of village life. 

For the rest of the world, however—for that part of 
it which looks at the partition of Africa with at least as 
much concern as it regards a new parochial tax—a 
pamphlet just issued by the British Hast Africa 
Company contains matter of great importance. It is 
a statement of the Company’s claims with regard to 
Uganda, and is issued in view of the discussion certain 
to arise on the presentation of Sir Gerald Portal’s 
Report to Parliament. We are inclined to take some 
exception to the manner in which this statement is 
issued. It has the appearance, in places, of an ulti- 
matum presented by an injured party to its enemies, 
and is throughout unduly querulous about the 
action of successive Governments. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to approval of Lord Beacons- 
field’s action in ‘77, in refusing support to the 
proposed trading company in East Africa, we may 
suggest that the Arab and Mohammedan quarrels 
had notoriously brought the whole district into a con- 
dition of turbulence with which King Mtesa was in- 
competent to deal, and that English support would 
have meant a very lively and lengthy war. Te further 
statement that ‘in °85 the Government realised that 
much of what had been within grasp in “77 had been 
irretrievably lost and that only prompt action could 
save any place to British interests in Kast Africa’ is 
far too strong, since by the Anglo-German agreements 
of °89 and 90 and the Sultan of Zanzibar’s con- 
cessions in °87, ‘89 and ‘91 England has obtained 
almost all that was worth having of the countries asked 
for in *87. Again we take leave to traverse the 
suggestion that, in sending forces under Captain Lugard 
and Captain Williams into the interior, the Company 
were absolutely obeying Governmental orders, although 
we have a strong suspicion that Captain Lugard was 
treated slightingly afterwards. Lord Salisbury did no 
more than forward information received from Colonel 
Euan-Smith as to the critical condition of affairs in 
Uganda, and remind the Company that it was under- 
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stood that they would take steps ‘to secure paramount 
influence in Uganda.’ 

With the main arguments and hopes for the future 
expressed in the pamphlet, we are, however, in hearty 
accord. The British East Africa Company has done 
good work, honestly and vigorously as Englishmen will ; 
and except for the hysterical outcry in the French 
newspapers about Captain Lugard’s alleged assistance 
of the Protestants against the Catholics (an allegation 
made sufficiently ridiculous by the F’rench and English 
newspapers which supported it) its labours have been 
recognised with cordial approval on all hands. No 
fewer than 2911 slaves have been freed by the Company, 
and owners of slaves are beginning to co-operate volun- 
tarily with the Company in this direction. ‘The 
Customs revenue has increased in adverse circumstances 
from Rs. 160,000 in 89 to Rs. 261,554 in “93, and 
Bishop ‘Tucker bears eloquent witness in a recent 
lecture to the civilising effect wrought by the mission- 
aries who have been working under the Company's 
protection. Mr. Stanley has pointed out lately the 
disastrous consequences which would follow the abandon- 
ment of Uganda, whose population has been diminished 
by tribal quarrels and massacres from 2,000,000 in 76 
to 600,000 to-day. We feel confident that Lord 
Rosebery, who according to common and credible 


report sent Sir Gerald Portal to Uganda 
merely in order to gain time, will use his 


new and more powerful position to enforce his own 
well-known wishes in regard to the East Africa Com- 
pany’s late possessions. ‘here are two courses open. 
The territories conceded by the Sultan of Zanzibar 
might be re-absorbed by the British Protectorate of 
Zanzibar, and the Company compensated for its expen- 
diture. This, however, would be violently opposed 
both by the Radical section who object to the acquisi- 
tion of new territories, and by Mr. Morton who objects 
to paying for anything except the improvements ordered 
by the aforementioned Village Councils. The more 
sensible course, as it appears to us, is to do something 
in the direction of reinstating the Company with such 
re-adjustment of powers and finance as may seem 
desirable, 


LORD HANNEN 


ORD HANNEN possessed in an eminent degree 
certain qualities which though fortunately they 

are not uncommon, are nevertheless of the greatest 
value ; he also found opportunity to rise by the exercise 
of those qualities to positions sufficient to satisfy any 
rational ambition. It would not perhaps be quite safe 
to lay down a general proposition that every judge of 
the High Court must be, or at one time have been, a 
man of remarkable intellectual ability. ‘The proposi- 
tion would be nearer the truth than many people 
suppose who consider that they have a right to express 
an opinion on the subject, but it is certainly not 
universally true. In the case however of a inan who 
rose to eminence as Lord Hannen rose, the possession 
of unusual powers of mind may be taken for granted. 
He duly served his time as ‘ Attorney General’s Devil, 
or, using the less honoured title, Junior Counsel to the 
Treasury, and as such was naturally employed in a 


large proportion of the most interesting litigation of 


his time, but was likewise condemned to take a sub- 
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After a lapse of nearly a quarter 
of a century it is therefore impossible for any one who 
was not closely associated with him to say what were 
the particular qualities which he brought to the per- 


ordinate part in it. 


formance of his work. His fame will rest on his 
career as a judge, a position to which he was promoted 
succeeded Mr. Justice Shee in the 
Court of the Queen’s Bench. Of this Court 
the late Sir Alexander Cockburn was then the 
chief, and the late Lord Blackburn a member; 
it is therefore no reflection on Lord Hannen to say 
that as a junior common law judge he was some- 
what overshadowed by his seniors; and, though such 
judgments as the one he gave on the burning question 
of the legality of ‘Trades Unions in Farrer v. Close show 
that he was able to apply great intellectual ability to 
the affairs of everyday life, it may be doubted how far 
his temperament and character were suited to the dis- 
charge of the miscellaneous duties which then fell to 
his lot. At any rate, he was soon moved to a position 
in which all his best qualities were fully used for the 
benefit of his country. The work by which he will be 
remembered was performed as Judge of the Divorce 
Court and afterwards the President of the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division. Nearly twenty years 
of his life were devoted to the delicate and important 
work of deciding how the operation of divorce is to be 
effected. It was his duty not only to regulate the 
details of the legal practice in his Court, but also to 
set the example of how divorce was possible without 
outraging the moral sense of the country. 

The short result is that when Lord Hannen left 
his Court it as it still is, a model of all 
that a Court should be. <A visitor there acquired 
a new sense of the truth of the commonplace that 
justice requires that both sides shall be heard im- 
partially, while he could also not fail to receive a 
most vivid impression that right was stronger than 
wrong, and that vice was not only wrong, but degrad- 
ing. It is difficult to analyse the qualities which 
enabled Lord Hannen to produce this effect. A habit 
of attention alert to perceive the inferences to be 
drawn from facts, and at the same time to perceive 
how those inferences might require to be modified 


in “68 where he 


was, 


evidence, was accompanied by a 
patience of necessary annoyances too much re- 
stricted, perhaps, in cases of incompetence, but which 
never for a moment tolerated a descent from the highest 
possible standard of good manners. His personal 
appearance, ideally judicial, was in fact an index to his 
character. A barrister unfamiliar with the practice of 
his Court appeared before him with some trepidation, 
but he felt that his danger lay in the ignorance of him- 
self or the misdeeds of his client, and no man ever 
attempted in the presence of the President to make 
capital out of the character of the business transacted 
in the Court. As a lawyer, Lord Hannen had his 
masters in some of those pre-eminent men of whom not 
more than two or three are to be found on the bench 
at the same time ; but he was always able to apply the 
law asa part of a theory, and he was admirably qualified 
to institute that body of unforensic law known as prac- 
tice. In dealing with matters of fact he had no rival. 
No one who had the good fortune to hear his summing 
up in the second Crawford and Dilke case will forget 
the passages in which he dealt with the non-appearance 


by subsequent 
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of the notorious Fanny, and in which all the relevant 
evidence was summarised without a single word of 
comment, while a perfectly irresistible conclusion was 
suggested. 

If, however, Lord Hannen’s reputation as a judge is 
destined to be in some degree indistinct, he met with a 
curious recompense in being appointed President of the 
Parnell Commission. His conduct of those memorable 
proceedings will probably perpetuate his reputation as 
a good judge, and yet perhaps in this Fate will be over 
kind to him. Had the proceedings been a trial his 
conduct would have been irreproachable; but the 
remedy by means of an ordinary trial had been declined, 
and Lord Hannen in fact presided over a Commission 
whose duty it was to inquire. It is possible that a 
stronger man in his position might have taken on him- 
self the almost impossible task of making an independent 
inquiry, and might have avoided forcing The Times 
newspaper into the position of the plaintiff. It 
is, however, only fair to remember that the position 
of a judge as an inquisitor is almost an impossible one 
and, though a man might have been found who would 
have conducted such proceedings to a successful issue, 
Lord Hannen’s respect for his own position as a judge, 
or other motives, always led him to avoid the assump- 
tion of an unjudicial responsibility. The Report of the 
Commission will always remain in some respects a 
masterpiece. Based as it was on an ocean of facts, it 
was commendably brief and, when looked at carefully, 
is remarkably exact. Lord Hannen’s elevation to the 
House of Lords as a Law Lord was a natural reward of 
his work in Admiralty and Divorce; and his recent 
appearance as arbitrator in the Behrings Straits arbi- 
tration was a fitting close to the whole of his career. 
His last appearance displayed in the highest form the 
gifts by which he rose. Naturally endowed with great 
ability, increased by wide and in some respects profound 
learning, he was a perfect master of manners in the 
best sense of the word, that is to say, of an unremitting 
attention to the just claims of others, combined with a 
constant recollection of all that was due to himself and 
his position. In fact, a man of great dignity, weight, 
and worth has ‘ crossed to the other side,’ 


MAJOR LE CARON 


HE death of Major Le Caron was invested with a 
certain element of dramatic propriety. It 
occurred on Sunday morning, and on the Monday 
The ‘Times alone announced the news. ‘Thus un- 
obtrusively, as befitted a man whose life had been 
one long secret, did the famous spy make his final 
disappearance. Yet, if the papers are to be believed, 
he had latterly been living at South Kensington, 
under a feigned name indeed, but without any 
personal disguise. Clearly his daily walks must have 
been surrounded by perils of no contemptible kind, 
since his figure once beheld was not easily forgotten, 
and the fate of Dr. Cronin wrote warning large. And 
this much appears certain, that he faced a painful 
disease with the iron resolution that marked _ his 
whole career. Anyhow Le Caron is gone, and we 
do not hesitate to say that his memory shoyld he held 
in some respect and gratitude. 
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The informer is essential to Governments as the only 
means whereby hidden villainy, whether social or politi- 
cal, can be countermined. Administrations, however 
clean-handed, can no more avoid utilising thief-takers, 
as Jonathan Wild or Vidocq, than they can do without 
such betrayers of conspiracy as the Irishmen ‘Turner 
and Higgins. There is history to show that British 
Ministers have executed the most notable strokes on 
evidence thus conveyed, since hut for the revelation of 
the secret clauses of Tilsitt, Lord Castlereagh would 
never have ordered the seizure of the Danish fleet. 
Still, the trade is not nice, and its members have, as a 
rule, ranked among the vilest of mankind. It implies 
at best the simu'ation of friendship in order to deliver 
the plotter to gaol or the gallows, and occasions may 
arise on which the spy is driven to play the despicable 
part of agent provocateur. 'To the Dublin barrister, 
McNally, it was reserved to defend a prisoner after 
disclosing his line of argument to the counsel for the 
Crown ; but Mr. Fitzpatrick’s entertaining volume shows 
that the other informers against the United Irishmen 
resorted to devices equally contemptible. Le Caron, how- 
ever, stands in a totally different category from those dirty 
instruments of the Castle, alike in his motives and his 
methods. Accident, the indiscretion of O'Neill, an old 
military comrade, placed him in possession of Fenian 
intentions, and accident, too, traces his connection 
with the Home Office. His father; there can be no 
doubt, took his letters to the member for Colchester 
without consulting Le Caron; and the commission 
once offered, his evident duty lay in its acceptance. 
That passage wherein he ascribes his conduct to a 
genuine detestation of traitors and outrage-mongers 
must carry conviction to every candid intelligence ; 
though he may have been fascinated, at the same time, 
by the sense of occult power. Moreover, the burden of 
so terrible a mission can only have been supported 
through a lively regard for duty, involving, as it did, 
the hourly peril of disclosure, and the utter abandon- 
ment of repose of mind. Besides, unlike McNally, 
who was perpetually whining for his pay, Le Caron 
did not lie under the stress of necessity. ‘The most 
vigorous cross-examination failed to upset his state- 
ment before the Special Commission that the outlay in 
procuring intelligence considerably exceeded the money 
received from the English Government. He ranks 
therefore, as a patriot who carried out a task, honestly 
undertaken, under circumstances that were little less 
than heroic. If he allowed Gallagher & Co. to go to 
their doom, they had only their own wickedness to 
thank ; and it is idle to talk of honourable obliga- 
tions where those concerned design to commit whole- 
sale murder. 

Among Le Caron’s services to his country his check- 
mating of the so-called invasion of Canada scarcely 
counts for much. ‘The Fenian ragamuffins who 
dangled at the heels of ‘ General Spear’ were dispersed 
by a posse of raw militia; and the enterprise is worth 
comment from its colossal impudence only. But when 
the movement developed into the Irish United Brother- 
hood, the Clan-na-Gael, the Skirmishing I'und, and the 
rest, he undoubtedly placed both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Governments under many and deep obligations. 
True it is that he did not altogether prevent explosions, 
since they could be accomplished by a miscreant or two 
supplied with a portmanteau-load of dynamite. He, 
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however, confined the attempts to the insignificant affairs 
we knew, by priming Sir William Harcourt, as yet un- 
stewed, with facts concerning the organisation of the 
conspiracy, and its presumptive workings. Above all, 
from the witness-box he exposed, with an accuracy that 
Sir Charles Russell utterly failed to impeach, the real 
meaning of Home Rule as understood by the Irish- 
Americans. He showed that a Statutory Parliament 
would not suffice, nor anything short of an independent 
Republic. He proved, as well, that to achieve this end 
the Brotherhood was willing to subsidise crime and to 
range peasant against peasant in agrarian civil war. 
Nay, he asserted—and the Judges accepted his word 
against Mr. Parnell’s disavowal—that the leader of the 
constitutional agitation (so-called) approved of armed 
rebellion in Ireland. ‘These statements, it should be 
remembered, were tested by the most strenuous cross- 
examiner of our time, who had advisers at his elbow 
ready to detect the slightest discrepancy. ‘That the 
electorate disregarded Le Caron and suffered itself to 
be misled by the Pigott forgeries says little, we 
fear for its sagacity or ability to cope with 
uncomfortable realities. The story of this ‘ military 
spy’ has been irrevocably substantiated, neverthe- 
less; and though its importance is, for the moment, 
historic merely, it may easily become once more 
of practical value to the State. 


A FIXED EASTER 


HIS is the era of the Schoolmaster. All classes 
bow before him, all ages do him reverence. 
The rod of Aaron was of small sanctity compared with 
the rod of the pedagogue. The working classes toil 
and sweat ten or twelve hours a day at eighteen shil- 
lings a week, under the heavy burden of a shilling 
rate, in order that those members of the working 
classes who have entered the high hierarchy of the 
teachers may draw their two, three, or even seven 
pounds a week for five days a week of six hours a day, 
for the light and unlaborious task of teaching children 
their ABC. ‘The professional classes have to spurn 
delights and live laborious days, and squires with 
falling rentals have to pinch and squeeze to find £100, 
£120, or even £200 a year for boys of ten to be taught 
how to decline the Muse ; and for boys of eighteen to 
acquire little Latin and less Greek, coupled with ‘a 
gentlemanly proficiency at cricket... Even when a 
paternal Government appoints a Royal Commission to 
solve the problems of Secondary Education, the parent 
and the public are regarded of no moment. No one is 
appointed to represent them, but the Commission is 
packed with the nominees of Teachers’ Unions, from the 
National Schoolmaster to the University Professor, 
and that odd but wily faddist the University Exten- 
sionist, and will no doubt present a report to increase 
salaries without any increase of control, or any obvious 
commercial regard to results. 

Profits and rents have fallen and are falling ; pro- 
fessional incomes and Government pay grow less and 
less; but the School Board rate and the Public and 
Private School fees have increased and are increasing. 
Bread and meat and beds have no doubt improved 
since the days of Dotheboys Hall, but bread and meat 
are not a third of the price they were te Mr. Squeers. 
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What has Mr. Squeers or Dr. Birch added in the 
way of teaching? A few boys learn to break 
test-tubes and make ‘stinks,’ who used to break the 
rules of grammar and make verses. Others learn to 
murder the French accent instead of murdering Greek 
accents, But teachers of chemistry and French are 
cheaper than teachers of Latin and Greek. Even 
increased cure of souls hardly accounts for the increased 
demands. If the modern public schoolboy learns to 
fast in Lent, or to give tithes of all he possesses to 
support a ‘stray’ at Poplar, or a missioner at Ports- 
mouth, and to go to chapel six times on Good 
Friday, the fasting lowers the master’s butcher's bill, 
the tithe comes out of the pocket-money from the 
parent’s pocket; while attendance at chapel may be 
wearisome to the boy, but is less laborious for the 
master, than teaching school. 

‘The British paterfamilias, however, is a patient animal. 
His own education was so much a mystery to him that 
he accepts for his boys without demur what he is told is 
good for them. But the Schoolmasters at last seem to 
have reached the limit of human patience in their recent 
vagaries about the Easter holidays. When Eton sends 
its boys home on the 22nd of March, Winchester on the 
4th of April, Rugby on the 5th, St. Paul’s on the 13th, 
and so forth, almost every Public School choosing a 
different day for the beginning and a different period for 
the duration of its holidays ; when the Private Schools, 
each choosing as its model the Public School it most 
affects, or setting up a private standard of its own, do 
likewise, no wonder paterfamilias, poor worm, begins 
to turn, and wriggles in the columns of The Times 
under the anarchy of his tyrants the Schoolmasters. 
He quite recognises the inconvenience of Easter being a 
movable feast, and feels the absurdity of regulating the 
spring holidays in this northern climate, and these days 
of almanacks and the Meteorological Office, by rules 
adopted by an oriental tribe in days when men had no 
other guide but the inconstant moon. But to add to 
the ordered uncertainty of an ecclesiastical Easter 
which may land his holidays in the bleak winds of 
March, or under ‘ Aprille with his showeres swoote, the 
disorderly variety of each separate Schoolmaster’s whims 
is more than he can bear. ‘lhe fondest father finds 
it a little trying at the best of times to 
provide occupation and amusement for a trio or 
even a duet of robustious young barbarians all 
at play who regard the holidays as a carnival. At 
least he can make the best of it if he has all his boys 
at home at once, and has the leisure of his own holi- 
days to give to them. When they drop in upon him 
one after another from different schools after his own 
holidays (if he gets any) are over, and they have not 
even each other's companionship for more than a day 
or two, even if they meet at all, then that father’s lot 
is not a happy one. He has come to regard it as part 
of the order of nature that he should fardels bear in 
order that the Schoolmaster may take the wings 
of the morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the 
earth to recuperate himself after his terrible wrestlings 
with Cwsar and Ovid, the strain of which is not sufti- 
ciently relieved by his two afternoons a week at rackets 
or golf. But the phrase ‘the schoolmaster is abroad’ 
acquires a new significance when the parent finds the 
Easter holidays increased by a week, and moved about 
to all sorts of fantastic periods in order that the hon- 
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ourable and revered Schoolmaster may go abroad at a 
more convenient season and for a longer time. ‘To 
protest to the autocrat himself is useless. The auto- 
crat is in loco parentis, and with more than parental 
effrontery informs him that he does not know what is 
good for him, and will, when he has tried it, recognise 
that the master knows best. ‘The situation is tragic. 
The only historic parallel is one to be found no nearer 
than the seventh century. The kings of Northumber- 
land had imbibed their knowledge of the true faith 
from the Irish-Scottish missionaries, Columba, and 
the Celtic Church. ‘The kings of Kent had obtained 
theirs from Augustine and the Romish Church. 
The two Churches had a vital difference of no less than 
seven days in calculating when [aster fell. Oswy, 
king of Northumberland, married Eanfled, daughter of 
the King of Kent, who brought her own chaplain with 
her. Dire were the results. ‘In those times, says the 
historian, ‘ Easter was celebrated twice in the year. 
While the King was celebrating Easter Sunday with 
feasting, the (Jueen and her Court were still persisting 
in the Lenten fast and celebrating Palm Sunday.’ The 
dangers to the wedded happiness of the royal pair at 
this season of the burnished dove, when ‘ in the spring 
a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love’ 
were great. ‘The ill-temper, the sulks, the ‘ bad- 
husband headaches’ of the fasting wife by the side of 
the feasting husband may be easily imagined, especially 
by any one who even in these degenerate days has en- 
joyed the society in Lent of an extremely High Church 
wife or stepmother. In Northumbria in the seventh 
century the existence of Christianity itself was en- 
dangered. A solemn synod was held at Whitby to 
consider the case. A bishop came all the way from 
Wessex to argue it. In the result the lady, of course, 
prevailed. The King gave judgment against Coleman 
and Columba on grounds which it would be unkind to 
scrutinise too closely. ‘The Celts retired as discomfited 
schismatics to their own country. Harmony reigned at 
Bamburgh. 

Like evils demand like remedies. ‘The Schoolmasters 
have demonstrated forcibly the inconvenience of a 
movable Easter and of movable Easter holidays. A 
fixed rule is required to restore unity to our divided 
households. We cannot hope that even what our 
Nonconformist brethren are pleased to call an Erastian 
establishment will accept a civil Easter fixed by Act of 
Parliament. But a Parliamentary holiday might be 
fixed by Order in Council, or a resolution of the 
House of Commons, with the cordial consent of both 
the ecclesiastic and the scholastic authorities. If the 
Spring Bank Holidays were fixed for the Monday next 
after the 15th of April and the Friday before, and the 
holidays of the Law Courts, the Government offices, 
and of Parliament itself were regulated by the same 
dates, the schools would or might be made to follow 
suit. The parson would find his church better filled 
on his ecclesiastical Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 
except on the rare occasions when they happened to 
coincide with the civil Master. The Schoolmaster would 
take his swallow flight abroad over calmer seas to a 
balmier breeze. The poor trampled-on, disregarded 
parent would find his load of labour lightened by a 
certain and equal division of the long time of toil 
which stretches from the Christmas to the August 
vacation. 
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A BETTER OUTLOOK IN THE CITY 


T is a merciful dispensation of Providence that all 
people do not think the same way. Hence when 
there is a strong market movement upwards, whether it 
be warranted by the conditions or not, the man who 
comes forward and stems it by pointing out reasons to the 
contrary is actually a benefactor to the would-be purchasers, 
His advice probably induces some persons to sell and 
prevents many timid ones from carrying out their inten- 
tion of buying, with the result that prices are cheapened for 
the bond fide investor, who, being satisfied with the nature 
of the security, has determined to purchase it. Yet so 
ineradicable in the minds of the general public is the idea 
that prices should always rise and never fall, that if 
with the purest motives you suggest the opposite, you are 
either scorned as a gloomy pessimist or abused as a wicked 
wrecker. The speculator who undertakes the sometimes 
dangerous operation of selling what he does not possess— 
the ‘ bear’ in short—is really the stand-by of the markets. 
These remarks suggest themselves because of the 
execration that went up last week on the receipt of a 
telegram from a correspondent at Buenos Ayres. No 
doubt the political position is not so satisfactory as it 
might be, and the partial failure of the maize crop, and 
the holding back of their wheat by the farmers on account 
of the low price, are factors which have caused the 
gold premium to advance to its present height. But we 
do not look for a fresh collapse so soon after ‘90-91, 
nor do we think that politics will for the present 
endanger the country’s welfare. Having said so much let 
us see what was the effect of the telegram in question. 
It stopped for the moment the rise that was in progress 
in Argentine securities. We doubt whether it induced 
any real investor to sell out, but it certainly checked the 
flow of buying orders and brought about realisations on 
the part of speculators for the rise. In consequence, 
those who believe in the future of the Argentine Republic 
and that the Government will respect its modified 
obligations can purchase the funding loan or the ’86 
loan somewhat cheaper to-day than they could have 
purchased it a week or ten days ago, For intending 
buyers the telegram has been beneficial, while if the 
interest is duly paid in future, as we believe it will be, 
those who had invested before the telegram arrived 
will have suffered no harm. Yet to hear what was 
said and to see the eloquent faces of interested financiers, 
one would have imagined that correspondent, against 
whose integrity no word has ever been uttered, to be the 
greatest scoundrel unhung. We must confess that, dis- 
agreeing though we do with the purport of the telegram, 
we cannot see where the crime of the sender comes in. 
What we do see is that the funding loan can be bought 
now at 70, and since it requires 5 per cent, interest, with 
a reversion to 6 per cent, in five years’ time, it yields to a 
purchaser at 70 over 7 per cent. interest——a rate which 
makes up for some little risk. 

Generally, it is gratifying to be able to record a much 
more cheerful tone on the Stock Exchange. Prices have 
advanced in most departments, and the volume of business 
has increased considerably. The aggregate increase for 
the first three months of this year on fourteen English 
railways is nearly £350,000—only one Company, the 
Midland, having a decrease of £12,554 up to date. On 
the North-Eastern the gain is as much as £77,919 in the 
three months, while the Laneashire and Yorkshire is 


£62,812 better, and the Great Western has improved 
£57,100, the London and North-Western £41,707, and 
the South-Western £28,555. 
figures, and with any improvement in iron and copper they 
would show still better. In the United States the iron in- 


These are encouraging 
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dustry has begun to move, if the number of furnaces in blast 
is any criterion; but other staples such as cotton, wheat, 
copper, etc., are terribly low in price. Pending the settle- 
ment of the Tariff Question, trade is bound to be restricted 
in the States, and many think that the rise which we have 
had in American Rails is not justified on that score. It 
is, however, evident that responsible people are quietly 
picking up any bonds or shares that look cheap and are 
putting them away in their boxes, If anything is certain 
it is that a fresh wave of prosperity will burst over 
the States before long, and then the purchasers of to-day 
will reap an abundant reward. It must be remembered 
that prices, except of first-class securities, are comparatively 
low, so that an upward movement is more probable on the 
mere theory of chances. Again the stocks of copper or— 
to take another article—nitrate of soda, are very small, 
and any revival in trade or agriculture would cause a 
sharp rise in their respective values. It requires some 
care to select the soundest nitrate-producing companies, 
but there are some bargains to be picked up in this 
department by shrewd investors. The same thing may be 
said of the South African gold-mining market. 
again, there has been a steady improvement in values 


Here, 


since the commencement of the year, and the improve- 
ment looks like continuing. Silver has lately recovered 
about 2d. an ounce to over 29d., and the Indian Council 
has had plenty of applications for bills and ‘ wire,’ 
although at a rather lower rate than a year ago. In 
fact, we believe that we have turned the corner at 
last, and that capital, which has been hiding away, will 
soon begin to come forward and support new enterprises 
once more. But it is necessary that the enterprises should 
be reasonably sound, and not too much overweighted by 
promoters’ profits—the public has had a lesson which will 
make it careful for a number of months, 


FOX-HUNTING IN MONMOUTHSHIRE 
BY AN IRISH LADY IN THE COUNTY 


| aataicshiabare the chief landowners in Monmouth- 

shire, headed by the Duke of Beaufort and 
Lord Tredegar, place their coverts at the service of the 
various hunts, prohibit the trapping of foxes really 
and not nominally, and in every respect render all the 
assistance they can to the noble sport. The county 
itself, as a hunting country, is very rough, and would be 
pronounced by residents in the more favoured flat shires 
an utterly impracticable hunting district on account of the 
hills and enormous coverts. Scme of these last cover an 
area of from three to four thousand acres. Small woods of 
forty or fifty acres are reckoned of no account as impedi- 
ments to hunting, and hounds rattle a fox through them at a 
great pace, and more often than not without a check. It 
has, however, been tolerably well proved that a very 
special breed of hounds is required to hunt this country 
successfully. The high-bred English foxhound has been 
tried abundantly both here and in the adjoining county 
of Glamorgan, but even under the best management has 
invariably proved a failure. A pack composed of these 
hounds cannot catch their foxes, and their lack of music 
renders it impossible to ride to them where there are 
many ‘dingles’ and enormous coverts, no matter how 
keen and alert the sportsman may be. The class of 
hound now generally used by all the packs in Monmouth- 
shire and in Glamorganshire is a cross between the pure- 
bred Welsh hound—for there are pure strains in Wales— 
and the English foxhound; and such hounds answer 
admirably, and rarely fail to account for their fox. 
They run tremendously keenly, with fine pace and a great 
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ery, the most delightful of all music, and push their foxes 
through the largest coverts with almost incredible speed. 
There are at present four established packs in these 
parts, viz, Lord Tredegar’s, the Monmouthshire, the 
Chepstow, and the Llangibby, and we are blessed with 
four of the best and most popular of Masters. As there is 
trustworthy and traditional evidence that the Llangibby 
pack has hunted this county for more than two hundred 
consecutive years, I must on this occasion give pre- 
eminence to the present master of that pack, the veteran 
sportsman, Mr. John Lawrence. There is no better judge 
of hunting and hounds in England, and although eighty- 
six years of age, he never fails to appear at the covert 
side, no matter what the weather may be, or to be up at 
the finish. He has been well backed up by Evan Williams, 
who has been his huntsman for nearly forty years, and 
though minus one hand, can get to hounds and nego- 
tiate a difficult country in a way which many younger 
men would be puzzled to imitate. The Llangibby is a 
most popular pack with the farmers who, as a rule, form a 
large portion of the field and take the greatest interest in 
the hunt. 
master often says that he would back ten or a dozen of 


They are most keen and ride hard. The 


his field, including some ladies, to ride to hounds against 
the same number with any pack in England. There is— 
according to the evidence given before the Welsh Land 
Commission—a poultry fund, and the demands on it are 
sometimes rather amusing. Mr. Lawrence lately had a 
letter from a lady saying that as she knew he ‘invariably ’ 
made good all losses through the wily fox, she hoped his 
funds were in a prosperous state, as she had lost a brood 
of her best turkeys, some prize ducks, and a three-year- 
old colt; with regard to the latter, she added that she 
had no proof that the fox had actually killed her valuable 
colt, but that she had most undeniable proof that the fox 
was seen in the field with the colt, which was found dead 
next morning, so she assumed there could be but little 
doubt that the fox was the cause of death. 

One of the most successful packs in this county this 
season has undoubtedly been the Monmouthshire, under 
the able mastership of that best of good fellows and 
sportsmen, Mr. ‘ Reggie’ Herbert, of Clytha, who has 
improved the pack immensely since it came into his 
possession, This he achieved through judicious crossing 
and Welsh breeding, and this year the sport he has shown 
has been of the very best. A very curious incident 
occurred in the early part of the season, one which has 
never come under my notice before. The Monmouthshire 
and the Llangibby met about five miles apart ; they both 
found, and ran into the same country, meeting half-way ; 
both packs settled on to one fox, and a rare good one he 
proved, After a magnificent run of about one hour and 
fifty minutes, nearly straight, and over a good and _ pos- 
sible country for Monmouthshire, they rolled him over, 
forty-two couple of hounds up, both masters, all the 
hunt servants, and a very fair proportion of the field. 
Our season is practically over; the excessive heat is 
more conducive to sea-bathing than fox-hunting ; but con- 
sidering the weather, we had a fairly good run of over an 
hour with the Llangibby on Tuesday of last week. The 
meet was at Llanbaddoce and the find in Drescarra, where 
a good dog fox stole away and crossed the bottom towards 
Monkswood ; coming back to the right, he ran through 
Cefn Mawr, the Chapel Wood and Carcoed, over Cefn Ia, 
and ran to ground in Kilfigan Park, He was quickly 
dislodged and killed. Ground was dry and hard, and 
on the fallows the scent was catchy, but at times, 
curiously enough, hounds ran very hard and fast, and had 
their fox practically under their feet some time before he 


took futile refuge in a rabbit-hole. 
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A BUNDLE OF LETTERS 
I. Sin Warrer Scorr 


Hota novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus ; 
Ecce ! minaciter imminet arbiter ille supremus. 


é te quotation explains itself to the critical readers who 

have followed, and in following have made, the 
fortunes of The National Observer. We have lost a skilful 
helmsman ; the times are full of anxiety ; we must be on 
the alert, for the public, stern critic of our work aad final 


judge of our fate, is above and before us. Once when the 
paper was an infant in swaddling clothes at Edinburgh the 
sword of Damocles hung over its head suspended by a 
single thread. Fibre upon fibre and strand upon strand 
has been added to that thread by our predecessors in title. 
Ours must be the task to accumulate that foree which 
shall warrant the defiance of Fate, and a packet of stray 
letters, collected when the century was young and strong, 
by one who watched the stream of literary life from a 
quiet backwater, yet caused her swift bark to dart into it 
now and again, will be of great help to that end. 

These letters were collected by Miss ——, who was 
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the original recipient of most of them. Who was Miss 
——? If she had been left to answer for herself, she 
would have answered that she was the sister of one known 
as that ‘fair spirit.’ She would have explained that she 
floated in a backwater, watching the full tide of litera- 
ture sweep by in resistless and ever-growing strength, and 
that the priceless treasures which she acquired were gained 
solely from her association with one who was esteemed 
and beloved when strong men and gentle women were not 
ashamed to be pure. But the very letter with which the 
series opens proves conclusively that, while the stately 
vessels swept down with the tide, Miss darted 





into that tide from time to time in a frail and delicate 
canoe and, so darting, never failed to charm. There are 
not many of the younger generation who remember the 
song to which the following letter from Sir Walter Scott 
refers. It were, indeed, almost worth while to republish 
that song now for the sake of peace, since, upon the 
question of its merits, critics would speak with one voice. 
The old lions who roared in printed manifesto (or were 
they bell-wethers and was their document merely a ‘ baa’?), 
the young lion of The Pall Mall Gazette, and Mr. Charles 
L. Graves would surely lie down together. Yet when the 
world was young T'he Caplive Knight seemed to be instinct 
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with plaintive melody and with graceful animation, and, 
in its day, the song, which is to us now as the vase which 
held withered rose-petals of even date, was modern. 
Beyond this the letter exhibits the author of Waverley to 
us in a pleasing and characteristic light, ready, amidst a 
thousand occupations, to interest himself in the concerns 
of a stranger, and taking every precaution to make the 
best of all possible bargains for that stranger. 


Sir Walter Scott to Lady Wedderburn, 25 Jan, 1828. 


My Dear Lapy Weppersurn, 
of Miss -— 
much feeling of the original and impressive tone of the 


Mr. Moschelles’s opinion 
’s music is highly favourable and expressed 





composition, which he truly characterises as chevalaresque, 
and likely to be highly popular. He therefore advises 
the publication after the notes have been carefully looked 
over by some thoroughly competent musician to correct 
any small and trifling inaccuracies which small critics 
might take occasion to carp at. 

After some conversation with Mr. M., who was most 
obliging and communicative, I find that in some cases 
where his expectations of the music-dealers are consider- 
able, they are used to make a bargain of the following 
nature : 

The music-seller relieves the composer of all expenses 
of every kind, engraving, reduction to retail-sellers which 
is also considerable, and accounts for one fourth part of 
the selling price. In a word Miss ——~-, supposing 7he 
Captive Knight published at the rate of two shillings a 
copy, would receive £25 upon every thousand copies which 
should be disposed of. This does not sound a large allow- 
ance, but it is greater by a good deal than the author of a 
book worth the same selling price would receive in the 
same circumstances when the author’s share seldom 
exceeds a fifth and is often reduced toa sixth part. In 
the meantime no expense is incurred and a fair experiment 
is made on the public taste which, I venture to prophesy, 
will be extraordinarily successful. Mr. Moschelles men. 
tioned that some precautions should be taken by the 
author or some one on her behalf to subscribe the copies 
sent to the music-dealer to prevent more being thrown off 
than are accounted. I suppose any friend could be 
authorised to save Miss ——— trouble in this matter. Mr, 
Moschelles was most willing to recommending to his own 
publishers to undertake the work on the terms I have 
stated, which are those he stipulates for himself in his 
numerous and popular productions. He seemed to enter 
much into the subject and to be interested in it, and he 
has all the manner at least of a modest and sensible man, 
So that the fair author has only to command his assistance 
should she think it worth while. I mentioned to him that 
from the nature of Miss ’s connections and the high 
reputation of her sister Mrs. - a considerable pro- 
portion of copies was likely to pass immediately into the 
higher circles, and that therefore a degree of celebrity 
which is not early attained by publications of the kind 
might be expected. I also argued, and he seemed to 
agree with me, that the chance of extensive popularity 
was to be calculated from the effect produced by Miss 

’s music upon persons who are, like myself, un- 
acquainted with music and perhaps rather dull to the 
sense of it. 

Thus, my dear lady, I have procured you the best in- 
formation I can, and if Miss Stephens can be got to sing 
Lhe Captive Knight it must, of course, add greatly to 
the fame, and of course the profits of the speculation. If 
you would wish to see Mr. Moschelles, I will endeavour to 
bring him to your house, or if there is anything else by 
which I can either aid the undertaking, or express my 
sincere gratitude to the accomplished author it will give 
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great pleasure to your Jadyship’s truly faithful and respect- 
ful, Water Scort, 
Edinburgh, 25 January, 1828. 


Excuse errors, this being written among all the clamour 
of a Court of Justice. 


THE LIFE OF THE LINKS 
I.—SEVEN HOLES 


NHERE is a life on the links which has nothing in 

common with the golfer, nor he with it. He goes 
amongst it, and it passes him by on the other side. He 
exists, for it, only as an annoyance ; and if it is regarded 
by him at all, it is in that light, mutually, that he views it. 
Perhaps it is right, for the golfer, that this should be as it 
is, that he should be all concentration upon the great 
game ; and yet it seems that he misses much of beauty 
and interest and inspiration, much of which he might 
avail himself of without interfering with the great purposes 
of his match. For those beautiful dumb things make no 
demand, they do not say ‘look at us!’ They but go their 
own way, fulfilling their life, playing to no gallery—even 
as the golfer should—with an indifference that seems born 
of a conscious superiority. ‘We do not say “look at us,” 
but if you do not look, without our asking, what a fool 
you must be!’ 


they not right ? 


That is what they seem to say. Are 

Is it not almost as interesting and 
beautiful a thing as golf itself, this myriad-hued, myriad 
wise moving life which works out its little day with such 
cheerful, such trustful, such inspired industry—working to 
an end which neither it nor the golfer knows? . The golfer 
is hostile to it all, no doubt, but it exists there, in spite of 
him. It does not exist as richly as it did before his coming, 
nevertheless there is wealth enough of it, and to spare, to 
give him joy. It is a place well-famed in story—this links 
—this Northam Burrows over which Mrs. Leigh looked 
from the windows in Burrough House to watch for the 
home-coming of Amyas’s ship. Across the estuary of 
the united Taw and Torridge (up which his ship would sail, 
past Appledore Pool and on to Bideford Bridge), the 
yellow sand-hills, gleaming through the haze, show the 
outline of the Braunton Burrows where they buried the 
children’s effigies ; and, beyond the sand _ hills, rises the 
slate grey roof beneath which dwelt the Maid of Sker. 

If the golfer be one of the earliest starters he may see 
a heron, which has flapped its heavy way from beyond 
Fremington, still standing, as he has stood from daybreak, 
motionless in the shallow, muddy waters of Goosey Pool 
—motionless as a sentinel, save for occasional deadly 
lunges of the bayonet-bill, transfixing a small eel or 
stickleback or frog. Then there is a chuck into the air, 
a catch in the way most easy for the swallowing, and, 
with a gurgle or two in the throat of the heron, the eel’s 
personality is lost for ever. In the old days, before the 
golfer came there, the wild duck used to resort in num- 
bers to this pond; and the stream flowing from it, the 
stream so readily recipient of a ‘topped’ first tee-shot, 
was the favourite resort of a dab-chick. A grey phalarope, 
too,a rare bird, has been seen—alas, been killed—on 
it. The golfer will not see these to-day; only, if he heel 
his ball badly, he may scare from beneath the stone 
bridge a blue flash, which goes travelling down, very swift 
and straight over the surface of the stream—a kingfisher. 
It is summer, and a wheatear jerks himself out of the 


dry main ditch which runs from the stream almost right 


across the Burrows to the Pebble Ridge. He runs quickly 


along, then flies low and swiftly; thinks he will pass a 
certain molehill; changes his mind with quick-turning 
motion ; alights on it, jerking his tail, jerking his head, 
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jerking himself, finally, altogether off the molehill again 


as you approach, and so on, by similar methods of pro- 
gression, to the next hummock. On the left are wide 
patches of low, greyish, sun-dried rushes, In winter they 
stood rich-green and ankle-deep in water, and snipe and 


jack-snipe sheltered in them. Now they are crisp with 


the drought, and no birds in them but skylarks and pipits 
which have nests at their roots. As you go out to the 
Pebble Ridge the soil becomes more and more sandy, the 
grass more yellow, everything drier. The wheatear has 
ceased to go before you, for the ditch, with the necessity 
for it, has ceased. In some hole in that ditch he has his 
nest, with sky-blue eggs, or young ones probably, as the 
season is advanced, but it would take too long in the 
middle of a golf match to find it. The caddies will show 
you a pipit’s nest, horse-hair-lined, under the eave of a 
sandbunker, later on. The third hole is at the foot of the 
Pebble Ridge, where the old hut was. A pair of wagtails 
are leading about a small following of greyer, more mono- 
tonous images of themselves, chirping and peeping about 
the stones of the ridge for the flies and hoppers that have 
come out to bake themselves. A stone-chat is scudding 
about, perching on the pinnacles of the ridge, flicking his 
tail, and scolding uneasily in a way that tells one that 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, under some warm 
pebble, his mate, less dark as to back, less ruddy as to 
front, is sitting on eggs or fledglings. 

After the third hole you turn westward, and go parallel 
to the line of the great blue ridge of pebbles. The water 
has almost dried up from the marshy pond on the left, 
and a few small waders of the sandpiper or dotterel sort 
are busy in search of sand-worms. After a hole or two 
you get into more sandhills and more serious country. The 
sand burns hotly and glares whitely. The sheep are 
lying, panting, with tongues out, in the shadow of the 
bunkers, their woolly sides heaving painfully. They are 
so loth to move that they lie still, regarding you with 
anxious eyes, till you could almost clutch them, then rush 
off in a distressful hurry that makes you hot. Great 
lambs, more than big enough to crop for themselves, rush 
after the long-suffering mothers and aggressively pretend 
to be babies. In one of the bunkers the caddie shows you 
the pipit’s nest, whence the little brown bird flies with 
quick, low, evasive flight. It is hung up, insecurely, beneath 
a wisp of dried grass-roots which hangs, like a bunch of 
woman’s hair, over the bunker’s edge. farther on, amongst 
the sandhills, the pipits are numerous, rising in broken 
imitation of the uprising skylark who sings himself straight 
up out of the waving, yellow bent with which the sand- 
hills are clad, up up, till he is lost in the radiance, has 
passed the portals of Heaven, still sending down his notes 
as he goes higher and higher into the Presence. But his 
mate is sitting in her close nest under the curl of the bent 
grass, and down he comes again, dropping out of the 
heavens, still singing his gratitude, finishing by a slantwise 
run down, as if along a slack wire, and so to the summit 
of a sandhill, still singing, it may be, and running over the 
ground with crested head proudly erect. The air is full 
of the skylark choir. Overhead and seaward the gulls 
keep passing, deftly shearing their white way across the 
blue sky. Little fleeky clouds are floating up over the far 
Exmoor hills ; for the rest, the sky is an untroubled blue. 
The foam of the breakers gleams where they toss unceas- 
ingly on the bar, and the white sails on the bay fleck the 
blue of the sea, as the sea-gulls fleck the blue of heaven. 
The ground is a carpet of wild thyme and many low-growing 
flowers. The hive bees are murmuring over it, visiting 
innumerable honey-cups ; the humble bees, less frequent, 
but more noisy, come buzzing about your head, indignant 
at the intrusion. Occasionally a bee passes taking a 
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straight, purposeful line, a ‘ bee-line,’ for its home. Little 
blue butterflies flicker by and settle, living gems of 
brightest turquoise blue. Folding their wings, the many 
mottled hues of the under-wings are almost more chastely 
beautiful. Two meet, and a little dalliance begins of quick 
circling round each other. Sometimes they part quickly, 
sometimes the dalliance goes on, leading them higher and 
higher into the sky, until they are nearly lost to sight in 
the blue air. Then one breaks away ; drifting aimlessly 
on a light current, a hundred feet off; the other sinks to 
the flowers, as if wearied by his ascent. Is it a game they 
play to see whose turquoise-tinted wings are the more 
endurant of the air-climbing? Among the blue butterflies 
two kinds of day-flying moths are moving, the ‘gamma, 
with the alphabetical sign on its sober wings, darting 
quickly, checking suddenly, and hovering, humming-bird- 
like, as he sips the nectar of a flower. With them some 
six-spot burnets, feebly flying, like rubies in the brightness 
of their splendid nether wing. 

Swiftly scudding across the great belt of high rushes 
has come a peacock butterfly. Disdaining to settle on the 
lowly carpet, he hurries past. We may well know how he 
comes to be there, for on the way to the seventh hole it 
was not impossible to find one’s ball in a thick clump of 
sting-nettles. The leaves of the nettles were cut out in 
patterns even less regular than their own outline. Search- 
ing sting-nettles is not pleasaut, but had we undertaken it 
we might have found multitudes of black, spiny cater- 
pillars, of whom one has found his apotheosis in the butter- 
fly who is going scornfully over the lowly flowers of the 
links, Horace Hercuinson. 


UNREPORTED CASES 


oe ‘bland reporters in the Courts who suppress 

police reports’ are not the imaginative creation 
of Mr. W. S. Gilbert. They exist, and the average 
reader—to say nothing of the sub-editor—may be 
thankful therefor. For police-court proceedings have 
been likened in their regularity to the order of morning 
prayer throughout the year; and under these circum- 
stances the art of judicious selection from the long roll 
of cases ‘devoid of public interest,’ and purely—and 
‘mpurely—‘ unfit for publication,’ is not to be sneezed at 
lightly. The mass of uninventive criminality, stereotyped 
brutality, sempiternal bibulousness, and wearisome 
ignorance of the laws of God, man, and nature, and 
of the ordinances of the Metropolitan Police and London 
School Board, occupying the attention of stipendiary 
magistrates from ten to five, affords little to interest or 
to entertain. The chronic ‘drunks tottering up for the 
fiftieth time with the same whining vows of never fulfilled 
amendment, the blowsvy slatterns who have been spurred 
to aggression or muddled into insensibility by repeated 
half-quarterns, the loafer who has refused to go away 
when ‘ requested,’ or has elected a door-step as his doss, 
the respectable handicraftsman who was ‘never in such a 
place before,’ and promises never to be again, and the 
clerk out of employ who ‘met some friends and had a 
glass or two given him which overcame him, may be well 
left to merciful oblivion. So also the unsexed outeasts 
who have been betaken themselves to pulling hair and 
smashing umbrellas, the children who pilfer, and the boys 
who play pitch and toss. Not one charge in twenty is 
indeed relieved by originality, humour, or pathos. The 
Tottie Fays and Jane Cakebreads individualised into 
importance on their hundredth conviction are unenter- 
taining enough in bulk. The clamorous beggar is 
discreetly dumb in the dock, and the theatre cab-pest 
assumes the most inoffensive air. The refractory pauper 
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is one of the poor we have always with us, but his doings 
and the evidence respecting them are as a rule as colour- 
less as the oakum he refuses to pick. Watch-snatchers 
and pickpockets work on well-worn lines, and their 
misdeeds are mainly recorded with a view of bringing 
forward further evidence on remand. Bold burglary and 
deft larceny are rare enough to be chronicled, but 
beneath accusations of perjury, fraud, and embezzlement 
are pitfalls of libel which even the blessed word ‘ alleged’ 
will not always safely bridge, and concerning which it is 
well to hold silence over adjournment after adjournment 
till the charge is disposed of. Hence it has been said 
that the ability of the police-court reporter, like the 
fortune of the mustard-maker, is best gauged not by what 
is utilised, but by what is left untouched on the side of 
the plate. 

Yet, all denials notwithstanding, there have been in- 
teresting cases in connection with which a golden veil has 
been judiciously drawn over untoward publicity. Those 
behind the scenes tell many tales—in safe company. When 
a dean was ‘docked’ at Marlborough Street, gold flowed 
like water into many channels, with the sad result that some 
one who failed to receive what he deemed his share split 
upon his luckier colleagues and rendered their silence of 
no avail. When the owner of one of New York’s most 
enterprising newspapers realised the difficulties of driving 
a hansom cab without practice or a licence he disarmed 
description, let alone criticism, by offering the reporter of 
the court, before which the exploit came for discussion, 
a berth on the other side of the Atlantic at thrice 
the salary he was getting in London. When a young 
officer told his love-tale in St. James’s Park with an 
ardour which, however gratifying to the object of his 
passion, sorely scandalised an observant park-keeper, a 
young gentleman at Bow Street was forty sovereigns 
the richer and the general public none the wiser. 
When half a dozen Midlanders, who had come up 
to London to figure in an athletic competition, sought 
to prove their physical fitness by taking hold of a 
four-wheeled cab and overturning it bodily, the same 
young gentleman pocketed a pound a man. On 
the other hand, there are countless cases in which 
bribes as heavy have been perforce declined with 
all outward indignation—and inward regret. 
bon chat. 


A bon rat 
The wily prosecutor is sometimes alive to this 
conspiracy of silence, and taking time by the forelock 
sends an anonymous letter, type-written, to the olfice of 
every daily paper stating that a case of great public in- 
terest is coming on. Only the other day a well-known 
novelist summoned to Bow Street found half a score of 
scribes waiting to write up his matrimonial misadventures, 
thanks to such action on the part of some candid friend. 
Even as the schoolboy prayed for a nice wet day, too 
rainy to go to schoo] and just rainy enough to go fishing, 
the police-court reporter sighs for cases just interesting 
enough to write, and not important enough to necessitate 
writing in case of some one desiring the contrary. Such 
temptation usually assails him in the form of gentlemen 
who according to their own or their solicitor’s story have 
‘taken rather too much wine at dinner,’ and have either 
assumed a recumbent attitude towards the pavement or an 
aggressive one towards the police. As a magistrate 
tempers the wind of his wrath to the shorn lambs, so he 
on his part sees no reason why some tufts of wool from the 
full-fledged sheep should not stick to his fingers. It may 
be wondered why from time to time a name and address 
are immortalised in connection with the most trivial of 
offences. Simply as a warning against the sin of omission, 
At the same time let it not be supposed that all is plain 
sailing. Bribery is an ugly word and a pretty art. To go 
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up to a man and offer him cash point blank to keep your 
case out is rash. If he does not see his way to accept it 
he is, owing to the fallibility of human nature, all the 
more likely to write with a stylus rendered sharper by a 
sense of disappointment. There is, however, a plan that 
may be confidently recommended, simple in conception as 
it is infallible in practice. Let a judicious friend apply 
beforehand, as privately as may be, for ‘a full note of the 
case, and pay down the fee this order entails. Then the 
reporter will be too busy doing his duty to his client to 
find time to write the case for the newspaper. The 
transcript—if required—may cost something extra, but 
this is a matter of arrangement. 


PALESTINE’S BAD MAN 


ANDY McEWAN was Palestine’s Bad Man. He 
had a rival once, Bill Smith by name, but in an 
argument which occurred between the pair on the day 
the first train was taken out of Palestine, when it looked 
like an even thing between the strikers and the railway 
company, Bill got so much the worst of it and in such an 
ignominious way that he crossed over into New Mexico. 
Some of Sandy’s adherents went so far as to declare that 
Mr. Smith changed his name and grew a beard, but this 
may have been slander. It was a good thing for Palestine 
when Mr. Smith left town. Two Bad Men in a small 
community almost invariably prove too much of a strain 
for such of the population as do not really enjoy dodging 
bullets while going to and from their various places of 
business. Of course the community was not asked to 
indulge in this amusement every day. In fact, it 
seldom rained lead in Palestine more than once a week 
and the principal objection entertained by Palestine’s 
most peace-loving citizens against the pastime was the 
uncertainty in which it was enveloped. Had they been 
able to tell when a fusillade would begin they could 
have provided against accidents by remaining at home and 
closing the iron-wood shutters. It is not impossible that 
both Mr. McEwan and Mr. Smith would have been 
willing to issue bulletins giving all necessary information 
of their intentions. But they never did, except in a way 
so general that the knowledge was seldom of any use 
even to themselves. Both gentlemen might rise in the 
morning in a placid frame of mind and with no thirst for 
blood. They might dissipate the day in a perfectly good- 
humoured manner and retire just before sun-up without 
having found it necessary to re-charge a single chamber of 
their revolvers, to which they always referred as guns. 

A good deal depended upon the condition of the liquor 
traffic and the way the cards ran. Mr. McEwan made his 
headquarters at the ‘ Excelsior’ saloon, which was at the 
intersection of the two principal streets of the town. The 
bar of the ‘Excelsior’ was on the ground floor. The 
second story was devoted to what are usually termed 
games of chance, though there were occasions upon which 
they might be more accurately described as sure things. 
There was a well-authenticated story in Palestine that in 
one game of freeze-out played at the ‘Excelsior’ a bob- 
tailed straight and a Colts revolver had beaten a full hand 
and fours. The story was usually told with a good deal of 
gusto as the possessor of the full hand, like the holder of 
the fours, was a tenderfoot. Mr. Smith, when not asleep, 


was to be found at the ‘ Cowboy’s Rest.’ This saloon was 


of a somewhat lower grade than the ‘Excelsior,’ and, 
fortunately for all concerned, was in another street. The 
games played in the second story of ‘The Cowboy’s Rest’ 
were not so stiff as those played in ‘The Excelsior,’ and 
common report said that two bottles of ‘Cowboy's Rest’ 
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whisky would raise the temperature to the same height as 
three bottles of ‘ Excelsior’ whisky. 

At any rate Mr. Smith began hostilities four times out 
of five, and the only reason that Mr. McEwan survived was 
that he appeared to number from three to four to his 
opponent when the latter began shooting. Mclwan, 
perhaps on account of his Scotch blood, was slow to wrath. 
He could have killed his man a dozen times, but refrained 
because, so he said, Palestine would be so dull if anything 
happened to Smith. 

The latter was not in good odour with the railway 
authorities, and when the big strike broke out upon the 
Gould South-Western Railway system in °86, Smith’s 
services were not requisitioned. Sandy, however, was 
engaged, and at his own figure, to do battle for the 
Northern International Railway Company. His duty was 
to keep an eye upon the property of the Company, and to 
obey the orders of the Superintendent. The latter was a 
short, stockily-built man, who had come from the Eastern 
States and had been a resident of Texas for fifteen years. 
During the war he had been one of General Grant's scouts, 
and when jLee surrendered his sword at Appomattox he 
bore the rank of Major. In Texas he was called Colonel, as 
few Southerners have much respect for a military title 
under the grade of Colonel. For thirty years the Major, 
as I shall continue to call him, had been a railroader, and 
there was little about a railway, from building to running 
it, with which he was unacquainted. He had a hard head, 
a firm grip, and a good eye. McEwan had a great deal of 
respect for the Major, and the Major considered Sandy 
equal, in a strike, to a battery of artillery. In this he was 
quite right, for even in Palestine, where he was better 
known than anywhere else, Sandy was looked upon in the 
light of an unknown force. As they used to say of him, 
he always came out on top, a most difficult thing to do 
for any great length of time in a community where the 
revolver was as common as a piece of wearing apparel or 
a jack-knife. He had been shot at and missed more than 
any man within a radius of fifty miles of Palestine. He 
had been shot at and hit more times than he could re- 
member, but none of his injuries had proved of a permanent 
character, although two of them did not lend an altogether 
pleasing expression to a face that had once been far from 
bad-looking. Even with the slash of a bowie that reached 
from his left ear to his chin and a furrow cut by a bullet 
that was intended for his brain, but only carried away 
part of his right cheek and ear, there was nothing repul- 
sive about his appearance. Besides, his bluish grey eyes 
always had a twinkle of good humour in them, except 
when he meant business. He was tall and rawboned, as 
agile as a panther, and as strong as a buffalo, Nobody 
entertained any doubts about his shooting powers either 
with the rifle or revolver. 

The strike had been on a month and Sandy had made 
himself obnoxious to the strikers. He had not come into 
actual conflict with them, but he had objected to their 
presence in the yard in which the round-house of the 
company was situated. In the round-house were a dozen 
or more locomotives and it was the Major’s belief, and 
Sandy’s also, that some of the strikers would disable these 
if they got a chance. Not a single locomotive had stirred 
from the round-house since the strike began. The cause 
of the strike was the discharge of a worthless employe. 
His re-instatement was demanded. It was refused. The 
order for the strike was then given by the leaders of the 
men and thousands took a vacation. The strike extended 
through Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Texas. The 
strikers in Texas weré. perhaps the most difficult to handle, 
as assistance was not so easy to procure as in the. other 
States mentioned, Besides the lawless element was 
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in the ascendant in the Lone Star State and life was 
held rather more cheaply than was altogether pleasant to 
the law-abiding. Palestine was the headquarters of the 
railway system in Texas. It was a’ railway town and 
nothing else. At other points the company was able to 
import new men and give them protection. The possi- 
bility of accomplishing this was never even thought of at 
Palestine. The Major was aware that he would be 
unable to protect any new comers, even if they could be 
induced to come. None came, of course, as an offer of 
high wages was considered synonymous with a funeral. 
Had the strikers been told that men were coming to take 
their places they would have smiled. The joke would 
hardly have been considered worthy of a laugh. But in 
order to make sure, they would have prepared, in an easy- 
going way, to receive the new comers in a way that would 
have deterred others from following their example. 

The Major’s chief fear was that the strikers would 
either damage or destroy the Company’s property when 
they became convinced that the Company had no inten- 
tion of giving up the fight. The mail had been the only 
train that had passed through Palestine for five weeks 
when an accident happened to McEwan. He lived in a 
quiet part of the town, and walked to and from the 
round-house to get his meals, and also his daily allowance 
of sleep, for he went on duty at six o’clock in the evening 
and remained at his post until the same hour in the 
morning. The Major had advised him to sleep in the 
round-house, and take his meals there, but Sandy had 
objected on the ground that ‘the boys might think he 
was growing nervous.’ 

‘I tell you what it is, the Major said to him one night as 
they sat on a pile of steel rails, and from the shadow cast 
by the overhanging roof of the round-house looked upon 
the moon as she smiled upon the rolling prairie that 
seemed to be without limit ; ‘I tell you what it is: they'll 
fill you with lead some time you're going home, when 
you're tired out and half asleep ; and then where’ll I be ?’ 
added the Major diplomatically. 

‘What’ll I be doing while they’re filling me witl: lead?’ 
drawled Sandy, as if he were discussing a subject of no 
particular interest to him. 

‘Oh, I know you'll be making your mark,’ said the 
Major, ‘ if they give you half a chance, but I’m afraid they 
won't. Besides, suppose you do wipe out a couple and get 
wiped out yourself, then where are you ?’ 

Sandy puffed leisurely at his cigar for a few moments ; 
then said, ‘ Major, I’ve been in two or three arguments in 
my time.’ 

‘You have,’ said the Major. 

‘And I’m here yet.’ 

‘ You are.’ 

‘Well, I’m going to see this strike out. It’s beginning 
to get interesting like ; and you'll be wanting to start a 
train in a week or so, and I’m going out on that train, 
and nobody else is, except the engineer and the fireman.’ 

The Major started. ‘Why, what put that into your 
head, Sandy ?’ he asked, speaking more rapidly than was 
his wont. 

‘You did, was the reply. 

‘Why, I haven't opened my head on the subject—no, 
not to a single soul, not even to my wife,’ said the Major. 

‘Never said you had,’ remarked Sandy; ‘but you've 
been thinking about it. 1 know that every superintendent 
on the system is getting thin from trying to think how 
he can move the first train; and I'll bet my gun 
against a bottle of Cowley’s best whisky that you aint 
going to be last. Beside, I’ve noticel that you go out of 
your way—not far, you know, but just a bit—to be 
pleasant to Dick James and Jack Haines of Number 99/ 
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The Major stirred uneasily, and was slightly profane in 
a sotto voce sort of way. He lit another cigar, under his 
hat, and smoked about a quarter of it before he resumed 
the conversation. ‘ You haven’t spoken of all this to any 
one, Sandy ?’ he said. 

‘ Hardly,’ replied the Bad Man. 

‘Do you suppose any one else noticed me playing up to 
the engineer and fireman of No. 99 ?’ 

‘Can’t say, but very like. All the strikers are not such 
mudheads as Bill Smith. A sweet leader he is!’ added 
Mr. McEwan with something not unlike a sneer. 

The Major drew a long sigh, said something which it is 
not necessary to print, and said, ‘ Well, Sandy, what you've 
said makes a new deal necessary. This is Monday. I 
intended to start a train on Wednesday of next week. 
Now I'll start one on Saturday. It will be a ticklish job, 
because the men know that if we once move a train the 
game is up. [ think I’ve got James and Haines pretty 
nearly up to the sticking-point. I'll have them up to the 
house to-morrow night and clinch the bargain. Both are 
gritty men, and if they hadn’t families would say “ done” 
to me, as they’re sick of the strike and have no sympathy 
with it, but I'll get ’em all right, so keep yourself in fix for 
Saturday.’ 

‘ All right,’ was the answer. The Major said ‘ Good- 
night’ and went home. Sandy sauntered over his domain 
and then made an unpleasant discovery. He had smoked 
his last cigar. Should he play martyr until morning, or 
run the risk of leaving the round-house unguarded while 
he ran to the house for a fresh supply? He concluded to 
take the risk. Ordinarily he had no objection to the 
moon, but to-night he said uncomplimentary things about 
her, as she made him far more prominent than he desired. 
Though unaware of it, he was seen by a party of four, 
who, in his hurry, escaped his notice. 

‘Forgotten something and gone to the house for it, 
said one of the quartet. 

‘Round-house or McEwan?’ was the query of Bil 
Smith, who was one of the party. 

‘He'd be back before we could do anything,’ said 
another striker ; ‘and you'll never have another chance 
like this at McEwan,’ was the judgment of the fourth 
man. 

It was decided that they should wait for McEwan in a 
narrow dark alley that he would pass on his return journey: 
For fear of missing their man it was agreed that one of 
the party should suddenly spring out upon the prospective 
victim and knock him down. The others were to finish 
him as he lay upon the ground. 

‘My gun will give him all the finish he’ll want,’ were 
the words of Mr. Smith. They closed the conversation. 
The quartet were in hiding when Sandy ‘was heard 
returning to duty. As he arrived opposite the alley he 
received a blow on the right jaw that knocked him off the 
footpath. He fell at full length in the roadway. He 
had no sooner fallen than with the marvellous quickness 
of the race of men of which he was a type he began shoot- 
ing. So great was the terror he inspired that his opponents 
became panic-stricken. The full quartet dashed down 
the street at full speed. But even a scared desperado 
travels slowly in comparison with a bullet out of a Colt’s 
revolver, and before they had gained cover one dropped 
with a bullet through his lungs, another arrived at home 
with a broken arm, and a third was laid up for some 
weeks afterwards from the effects of a bullet in the fleshy 
part of his left thigh. 

Bill Smith was the only one to escape unhurt, and he 
did not feel any too easy in his mind when he gained his 
his own roof tree. 

‘What did I tell you?’ was the Major’s salutation the 
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next morning, Something faintly resembling a blush 
tried to creep through the bronze on Sandy’s cheeks, and 
it was ina rather apologetic fashion that he said, ‘ Well, 
I'm not walking the floor.’ 

‘That's so,’ said the Major, ‘and you’re mighty lucky 
to be walking at all, 
was ?’ 

‘I don’t know for sure,’ replied Sandy, ‘ but I think it 
was Bill Smith. I'll settle him on Saturday.’ 


‘No bloodshed, Sandy, if it can be avoided,’ warned the 
Major. 


Do you know who the fourth man 


‘Certainly not,’ replied Mr. McEwan, as if he had never 
shot a two-legged animal in his life. 

Saturday came at last. How the secret leaked out was 
never known, but every striker in Palestine seemed to 
know that an attempt was to be made to move a train, 
The strikers numbered over five hundred. The railway 
officials numbered about twenty, exclusive of Sandy. On 
the gates was a large placard. It contained the warning: 
‘No admittance. Those who pass the gates will take the 
consequences.’ Of those in the yard the only unarmed 
man was the Major. He had succeeded in convincing 
James and Haines that it was their duty as well as to 
their interest to take a train out of Palestine. Whither 
they took it, so long as they carried it beyond sight of the 
town, was a matter of secondary consideration. The 
Major had determined to make the train up of cattle-cars. 
He changed his mind after consulting McEwan. 

‘You see,’ said Sandy, ‘ this is what will happen. When 
James has got fire up in No. 99, and has picked up his 
cars and is ready for a start, you will want to be alongside 
the locomotive in order to give him a last word. About 
that time J must make a break for the first car. The 
minute you and I go out of sight the crowd will burst in 
the gates, and a good many of them will make a dash for 
the locomotive, the tender, and the cars. If you make 
the train of cattle-cars it will give the strikers too good a 
chance to get on the roofs, as the sides are open. Make 
the train of box-cars. They’re hard to climb, and they'll 
look as if they were loaded. ‘Tell the engineer and fire- 
man to carry their guns, and order them both to stay on 
the cab, so they can guard both sides.’ 

‘ All right, said the Major. ‘ You ought to be a railroad 
man.’ 

‘There’s more variety in my line,’ said the Bad Man. 

‘ There is, answered the Major; ‘but I hope you have 
your life insured,’ 

Slowly and with difficulty the train was made up. The 
dapper clerks found coupling cars dangerous as well as 
difficult. The howls of the strikers could plainly be heard 
by the amateur blacklegs. Threats of a rather blood- 
curdling*character were directed against the engineer and 
fireman, for the strikers knew very well that without their 
assistance the train could not move. 

The Major saw that James and Haines were weakening, 
so he left McEwan’s side and approached the locomotive. . 

‘Hallo, Dick,’ he cried, ‘do you hear what they’re 
saying?’ 

‘No, said the engineer. There was a tremor in his 
voice, and his complexion was like that of a dead mulatto. 

‘They say,’ continued the Major, ‘ that you are weaken- 
ing, and they’re betting five to one that you'll back out 
at the last moment. ‘They count Jack just as cheap.’ 

‘Then, by God, they’re mistaken!’ said the fireman, 
who was bathed in perspiration, for which hard work could 
not altogether account. 

There was a dash of red on the engineer's cheeks as he 
said, ‘I'll take this train out, Major.’ The Major looked 
at him. The engineer’s eyes glittered and his teeth were 
clenched, | 
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‘I never doubted either of you, boys,’ said the Major. 
After telling this lie, he added, ‘Keep your revolvers 
within reach.” The words were no sooner out of his 
mouth than the rusk and roar of the crowd was borne to 
his ears, 

‘Let her go, Dick !’ he yelled. The throttle of No. 99 
was pulled wide open, and her wheels began to spin. The 
train did not move more than a few inches, The mob had 
gained the side of the locomotive. Several attempted to 
jump into the cab. The sight of a long, cold steel barrel 
in the hands of a man who was wound up to the highest 
pressure made them fall back. The engineer held his 
revolver in his left hand while with his right he gripped 
the lever. There were ten cars in the train, Up these 
ears the strikers swarmed, until there were a hundred on 
the roofs. The wheels began to grip. No. 99 snorted 
defiance and moved on her way. Just as she was pulling 
out of the station, Palestine’s Bad Man jumped aboard 
the tender. In his belt he wore two revolvers. In his 
left hand he carried a Winchester rifle. He swung the 
rife about his head, and the tender contained no strikers. 
With a bound he mounted the roof of the first car. 

Cocking his rifle he yelled, ‘If there’s a man on this car 
in five seconds I'll begin shootin’. Only one man replied. 
He expressed his sentiments with a bullet which went 
through the roof of McEwan’s hat, which was of course a 
slouch, and broad-brimmed. McEwan’s reply left the 
striker with one thumb less than he had been accustomed 
to wear. He threw himself off. 

The train was going at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
but was gathering speed every moment. McEwan went 
to the next car. He pointed his rifle at the strikers in 
the order he met them, and said, ‘ Jump, or I'll shoot.’ 
They jumped. Before he had visited two-thirds of the 
cars the train was running at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. It looked like death to jump, but it was death to 
stay and not a man stayed. 
until the last minute were carried back to Palestine later 
in the day. Bill Smith had jumped early in the game as 
McEwan had covered him the moment he jumped on the 
tender. Mckwan’s work was finished when the train had 
covered twenty-five miles. He seated himself upon a huge 
lump of coal in the tender and shouted, ‘I guess you can 
We're not carrying any 


Those who remained aboard 


slow up when you like, boys. 
passengers.’ 

‘Where are they ?’ 

‘In small detachments along the 
replied the Bad Man. 

‘Kill anybody ?’ asked the fireman, as the train began 
to slacken speed. 

‘No,’ said Sandy. 

‘What!!!’ exclaimed both men. 

‘Fact,’ said Mr. McEwan. ‘Only used one cartridge. 
Jim Robbins ’ll have to shoot left-handed in future.’ 

The train was brought to a stand at a small way 
station where Sandy procured a broncho which carried 
him back to Palestine in two hours. Meanwhile the 
strikers had obtained possession of the yard. They did 
no damage as they had not yet recovered from the sur- 
prise inflicted by one Bad Man upon a hundred more or 
less good men. Bill Smith alone was belligerent. The 
moment he had recovered his feet after his jump, he had 
gone home for his rifle. He returned with it to the yard 
and there harangued the assembled strikers. He told 
them they would never win so long as McEwan lived. 
He had determined to help them out of their difficulties 
by killing him. Then he strode up and down the yard, 
trailing his rifle. 

This was the sight that met Sandy’s eyes when that 
personage reached the broken gates, He had already 


shouted back the engineer. 


route of parade,’ 
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dismounted. He put his rifle to his shoulder, waited 
until Smith faced him, and shouted, ‘ Drop that gun !’ 
There was nothing else to do, and Smith dropped the 
gun, 

‘Quick march,’ 
towards his rival. 
was obeyed. 

‘ Halt.’ 

Smith halted. He was facing the gate. Sandy stood 
behind him. The crowd stood breathless, wondering in 
what peculiar manner the Bad Man would exterminate his 
foe. Suddenly, Sandy’s long right leg swung backwards, and 
then forwards with terrific impetus. The foot at the end 
of it came in contact with Smith with so much force that 
he was lifted and shot forward about ten feet. A wild 
yell of laughter from the strikers greeted the feat. 

That kick killed Smith’s reputation, broke the back of 
the strike, and placed the Bad Man on a pinnacle. 


shouted Sandy. Smith marched 
‘Right wheel,’ was the next order. It 


Tuomas B, Fievpers. 


THE OLD PROGRAMME 


PEER is despotic in Downing Street 
(In Truth and in Storey O most unmeet), 
And beside him lies politic’s last fond hope, 
Newcastle’s device—a kaleidoscope 
Wherein he displays without guile or sham 
Unchanged and unchanging the old Programme. 


Now comes up an Irishman brazen of face, 

To demand for evicted tenants a grace 

And Ireland’s rights and her people’s will, 

And the very first place for the Home Rule Bill. 
And the peer with a smile and a dexterous twist 


Shows the Old Programme, and he’s first on the list. 


"Tis an M.P. next from down-trodden Wales, 

With sad stories of tithe and the parson’s sales. 

And it’s ‘Down with the Church,’ and it’s ‘ Haste to 
the spoil !’ 

And ‘Wales for the Welshmen—no lords of the soil !’ 

And a turn to a handle, a touch to a stop, 

Up comes the old Programme and Wales at the 


top. 


Then a Scotsman just whispers ‘ Disestablishment,’ 

And ‘ Fisheries, Crofters,’ on Home Rule is bent. 

‘ He was English, and Cymrish, and Scottish all 
three ; 

But you are true Scottish: now what's there for 
me?’ 

Then a push to a slide, and a smile on his face, 


And it’s still the old Programme : the Scot has first 


place. 


Next Labour appears with his hours over long ; 

Local Option, and Ground Rents, with each the old 
song ; 

And Burns, who cries lustily, ‘ Don’t contract out ;’ 

And Labby, of antipeer principles stout ; 

And to each he makes clear without shadow of sham, 

That he’s got the first place in the Old, old Pro- 


gramme, 












DRAMATIC NOTES 
BY AN ACTOR 


NASTER often brings with it a cluster of new plays. 

| This year the number seems to be rather above the 
average, being the natural product of bad business and the 
hope that springs eternal in the manager's breast. For 
theatrical business has undoubtedly been bad. Nowadays 
one hardly ever hears of a piece playing to fair business. 
If the house is not crammed to overflowing it is almost 
empty. And during the last month or so there have been 
very few theatres so crammed to overflowing. 

The piece which was produced last week at the Hay- 
market is pretty enough, but not satisfying. The original 
German play by Herr Fulda either was, or was believed 
to be,a satire on the German Emperor: and as such it 
was no doubt intensely amusing and interesting to that 
monarch’s loyal subjects. But the ‘free adaptation’ by 
Messrs. Louis N, Parker and H. Beerbohm Tree necessarily 
loses all the sly fun and perhaps the touch of malice that 
made the fortune of the original. The play in its present 
form is, for three acts at least, a fanciful though somewhat 
childish fairy tale. The fourth act, which differs altogether 
from the original, is melodramatic. The adapters were 
probably right in dispensing with Herr Fulda’s fourth act, 
since German dramatists often break down in the last act 
of their plays ; not that one can claim universal success in 
this respect forthe playwrights of other nations, or that 
the ending in this case is a good one. 

One great difficulty that the play has to contend with 
is that everybody knows the story, and that consequently 
it is not easy to arouse much interest by telling that story 
in a simple straightforward manner. Plays have often 
been successful in spite of this drawback, but in these 
cases the success has been due to something special in 
the treatment of the subject. This advantage the play 
evidently had in its German form. A much slighter 
subject would have sufficed as a vehicle for a pungent 
satire, as was proved years ago when The Happy Land 
drew all London to the Court Theatre, and contributed 
not a little to the defeat of the Liberal Government at 
the following election. Although Once upon a Time in 
its English form could not enjoy this advantage there 
was just a chance for it if it had been treated from 
a different standpoint. It was all too serious. If it had 
been more ‘in the comedy manner, if there had been 
more of an understanding between the King and the 
audience, there would have been roars of laughter at one 
point; one thing said much for Mr, Tree—that the 
situation was accepted with comparative gravity, and that 
only an occasional titter was herd. 

Mr. Tree is an excellent actor, and he played the King 
with much dignity ; but he seems to be overworked, and 
perhaps just a little out of form. When an oarsman or an 
athlete has been in training for too long a time, he is apt 
to become what in sporting language is called ‘stale,’ and 
while in this condition he is unable to do himself justice. 
If Mr. Tree could take a rest he would return like a giant 
refreshed, and would find it far easier to make his next 
piece a great and undoubted success. 

A very different kind of play is that produced by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham at the Criterion. This is a smart 
society piece, and bids fair to be a decided success. An 
Aristocialic Alliance, by Lady Violet Greville, is founded 
on Le Gendre de M. Poirier, by Emile Augier, though no 
acknowledgment of the fact appears on the programme. 
The excellence of the French original has been rather 
unduly commented upon, to the disparagement of the 
English version; but there seems to be no special reason 
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why Mr. Wyndham’s production should suffer on this 
account. Strange as it may appear to some critics, there 
are still a few people in London who have not seen the 
piece in the French, and who are likely to be very much 
pleased with it in its present form. Mr. Wyndham plays 
the part of Lord Forres excellently. © The different phases 
of the character are well contrasted, showing that the 
idle, cynical ne’er-do-weel, with his keen sense of humour, 
really has a good heart and a strong nature, which have 
been lying dormant all along under his apparently worth- 
less character. The change is rapid but never abrupt. It 
is a thoroughly artistic performance. The commonplace, 
ignorant pickle manufacturer, Firkin Potter, is well 
rendered by Mr. Groves, and the old Scotchman of 
Mr. J. G, Taylor is a capital sketch. A special word of 
praise must be given to Mr. de Lange for his exceedingly 
clever performance of the French cook ; and Miss Mary 
Moore played the part of Lady Forres earnestly and with 
feeling. 

The Comedy of Sighs will be replaced presently by a 
piece written by Mr. George Bernard Shaw. It has been 
stated that Mr. Robert Buchanan had engaged Mrs. 
Langtry to appear at the Opera Comique in a piece of his 
own. Some such arrangement was in contemplation, but 
the production has been postponed. It is now decided 
that Mrs. Langtry will join Mr. Wyndham and Mr. C. 
Hawtrey at the Royalty, which will be opened under Mr. 
Hawtrey’s direction. The piece will be an adaptation 
from the French, and the caste promises to be a very 
strong one. In addition to Mr. Hawtrey and Mrs. Langtry 
it will probably include Miss Lottie Venne, Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys, and Miss Pattie Browne: while among the repre- 
sentatives of the male characters will be found Mr. 
Somerset, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Giddens, and Mr. Blakely. 
Under such circumstances there is every likelihood that 
the Royalty will once more take its place among the most 
popular and successful of the West-end theatres. 


REVIEWS 


FOR LIBERTY—A SECOND PLEA 


A Policy of Free Exchange. Essays by various Writers on 
the Economical and Social Aspects of Free Exchange and 
Kindred Subjects. Edited by THOMAS MacKay. London : 
John Murray. 


A profound conviction that the line between Socialism and 
Individualism will be the watershed of politics in the im- 
mediate future, and serious anxiety upon the question whether 
the whole business of our country is to be managed on sound 
principles or upon foolish principles, incline us to welcome 
with no ordinary warmth the volume which is, in effect, the 
sequel to that Plea for Liberty which came out of Albemarle 
Street a year or two ago. To the first volume there were some 
distinguished contributors. Mr. Herbert Spencer's introduc- 
tory essay, for example, was a work of close reasoning, proving, 
as the writings of masters are apt to prove, that the man who 
knows his subject thoroughly, the man who has reached a clear 
conception of what he thinks, can express his thoughts with 
a lucidity which is not less grateful to the student than it is 
creditable to the writer. Professor Huxley, albeit he was not 
at the moment one of the men who cried for liberty in chorus, 
has the same gift; and it is the greatest of gifts which are 
literary. It was but natural and proper that Mr. Mackay should 
follow his successful volume with a second of similar character, 
for Free Exchange is the very embodiment of Liberty ; and, 
while a second volume was to be desired, it was right also to 
enlist new essayists, not because those who had gone before 
were unworthy of attention, but because each and all of them 
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had put forth already the best arguments of which he was 
capable. The new essayists have laboured under some dis- 
advantage, since the cream of the subject had, so to speak, 
been skimmed in advance ; nor, as the sequel will show, are 
they by any means faultless ; but, for all that, there is more 
than enough of sound thought in the volume to warrant the 
judgment that it affords clear and opportune instruction at a 
moment when the art of statesmanship is falling into disuse, 
and when politicians, reckless rather than unscrupulous, hold 
no article of faith save an absolute belief in the sacred duty of 
catching votes. 

What are economics? Whence come they? The answer to 
the first question is to be found in the concluding words of Mr. 
H. D. MacLeod’s essay, words embodying a definition which, 
according to M. Michel Chevalier is the best which has been 
given by any man :—‘economics is the science which treats of 
the laws which govern the relations of exchangeable com- 
modities.’ The essential characteristic of these laws is their 
eternal and immutable character. They have been working 
silently, inevitably and relentlessly, unchanged and incapable 
of change, ever since neolithic man bartered one rude tool for 
a mess of pottage, and the orator of Hyde Park or of The 
Wade Arms might as wisely gird against gravitation as against 
them. In no word applicable to the science has this all-impor- 
tant truth been embodied more forcibly than in the term 
physiocratie due to Dupont de Nemours, one of that band of 
French economists who, before Adam Smith, did marvels in 
advancing the doctrine of free trade. Virere fortes ante 
Agamemnona. Adam Smith did much, but the economists, 
due regard being paid to the fact that they came before Smith, 
did more. They made many blunders, but at least they dis- 
covered that the balance of trade was a fallacy, that nations 
suffered no loss by trading with foreigners and Quesnay’s 25th 
article says, ‘ Let entire freedom of commerce be maintained ; 
for the regulation of commerce, both internal and external, the 
most sure, the most exact, the most profitable to the nation and 
to the State consists in entire freedom of competition.’ If we 
take these words as they stand, without reference to the refine- 
ments introduced into them by the economists afterwards, it is 
clear that they embody the whole doctrine of free trade. Nor 
was Adam Smith even the first man to see that by commerce 
both sides gain; that truth dawned upon the Emperor 
Frederick II. in the thirteenth century. We confess to the 
destruction of a cherished delusion; we confess also that 
the destruction of it is pleasant in that, to quote Mr. MacLeod 
on Adam Smith, ‘the utility of his work’ is sadly marred by 
his total want of clear, distinct and uniform fundamental con- 
ceptions or definitions. There is much more in this closely 
reasoned paper, much keen criticism of Mill, of J. B. Say and 
others, and finally the clearest possible pronouncement that 
‘exchangeability,’ to coin a word, is value, and that freedom 
in settling the price of an exchangeable thing must, 
in any well-regulated State, be left to the buyer and 
seller. It is, perhaps, a little pitiable that the necessity 
of enforcing a proposition so obvious should have arisen 
at this stage of our civilisation, that it should be requisite 
for a learned man to write, ‘A law which seeks to 
check the course of their free exchange is inherently wrong, 
and because inherently wrong, inherently mischievous.’ But 
an age which has followed the Irish Land Act of ’60 
with the Act of ’70, to say nothing of subsequent legis- 
lation, can bear to be taught a good deal. The only fault we 
have to find with Mr. MacLeod is that his paper, in its severe 
profundity, involves hard reading. With Mr. William Mait- 
land’s paper on the industrial struggle in America there is some 
incidental fault to be found. His line of argument is, to a 
certain extent, that the introduction of free trade in America 
is likely to make the lot of the British manufacturer, and there- 
fore of the British mechanic, harder, and his essay is more or 
less syllogistic in form. 

1. Protection renders production more expensive than it 
need be. 
The United States are going to give up Protection. 
3. Therefore cost of production will fall in America, and 
the Americans will compete successfully with the 
British manufacturers and workmen on their own 
ground. 
There is some substance in the argument no doubt, but we 
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venture to doubt whether its author has given sufficient credit 
to British workmanship. On the other hand there is much 
force, to our shame be it said as Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen, and Welshmen, in the emphasis which Mr. Maitland 
lays upon the fact that, while as a nation we swear by free 
trade, we are in a thousand small ways adopting the Pro- 
tectionist principle. Sometimes we adopt it rightly, as when 
we protect women and children in factories, for there is an 
ancient saying that ‘there is reason in eating of eggs,’ and a 
principle may be ridden too hard even by such a man as 
the late Mr. Bright, who went to his death sceptical of the 
principle underlying the Factory Acts. But Land Courts 
in Ireland, clamour for Land Courts in Wales, and all the 
remaining items of the new Radical programme are simply 
demands for protection. For the rest, Mr. Maitland cries out 
for retrenchment, which is right and proper, but most unfortu- 
nately calls for it in exactly the wrong quarter, maintaining that 
Britain might set the example of general disarmament. She 
might, but nobody else would follow it, and Britain would be apt 
to suffer the usual fate of persons or States setting themselves 
up as examples of ante-dated propriety. Mr. Maitland’s rather 
grotesque advice, however, is by no means essential to his 
argument. Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s subject, ‘ National Work- 
shops,’ is a little premature, but he makes a strong point by his 
account of the attempt and failure to work upon the principle 
involved in the A¢eliers Nationaux of 48. He omits, however, 
to give sufficient weight to the success of municipal workshops 
for special purposes of a special character in this country, and 
there is room for regret that one or other of the essayists has 
not considered, calmly and thoughtfully, the question of 
municipalisation, the limits of its success, the question whether 
those limits are coincident with those which a spirit of justice 
indicates—the question, in fact, whether there are not circum- 
stances connected with certain needs of the public and the 
manner of supplying them which render some exhibitions of 
municipal enterprise harmonious with Free Trade. 

Concerning the remaining papers it is not proposed to speak 
at length. Mr. Fortescue, in dealing with State Socialism, tells 
us forcibly enough the story of the effect produced by reckless 
socialism on the part of the State in Australia, and Mr. Hooper, 
under the title ‘ The Influence of State Borrowing,’ treats what 
is practically the same question, apart from geography, from 
another point of view. A thoroughly sensible article, and one 
tending to show how much accurate knowledge of facts renders 
a thoughtful man disinclined to allow himself to be run away 
with even on a hobby horse of principle, is that of Mr. W. M. 
Acworth. Mr. Mackay, so to speak, welds the series of articles 
into an harmonious whole, by proving the value of free exchange 
to the working classes: Mr. Mallet discusses certain aspects of 
taxation which space does not permit us to consider for a 
moment ; but unless we are happily mistaken Sir William Har- 
court will compel us to apply Mr. Mallet’s touchstone to a 
Budget speech. Mr. Lyttelton, finally, states the law in relation 
to trade combinations, ending with a hope that something in 
the nature of arbitration in trade disputes may succeed even- 
tually. This again is a subject to which, unless the temper of 
the world changes, we shall have to refer time after time. We 
admit that we hold strong views upon the point, but it is need- 
less to express them now, since, for once in a way, there is no 
great dispute in progress between capital and labour. For the 
rest, we hope this series may be continued, and above all things 
we should like to see the so-called land question treated by 
competent writers on similar lines. 


MR. JOSEPH JEKYLL 


Correspondence of Mr. Joseph Jekyll. Edited by the Hon. 
ALGERNON BOURKE. London : Murray. 


The writer of these most entertaining letters enjoyed a great 
reputation in his day, though his life was scarcely eventful. 
An undistinguished member of the Whig party at the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present century, he became, 
in 1805, Solicitor-General to the Prince of Wales and, ten 
years later, he obtained the comfortable sinecure of a Master- 
ship in Chancery. The latter appointment was secured through 
the influence of his royal patron, who, according to one account, 
blockaded the Chancellor in his study. ‘How I pity Lady 
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Eldon,’ said the Prince, ‘she will never see you again, for here 
I remain until you promise to make Jekyll a Master of 
Chancery. The story may be mythical ; the profession, how- 
ever, and notably Sir Samuel Romilly, held the nomination to 
be a most emphatic job. Yet that diarist adds that Jekyll had 
‘a thousand good qualities as a private man’; and, though he 
may have been to seek as lawyer, his social qualities won 
general admiration. Charles Greville, who knew everybody 
worth knowing, regretted that he had never met this accepted 
wit and diner-out. In the twenties the pun, however atrocious, 
never failed to delight, and Jekyll was an adept at that obsolete 
form of humour. Thus, as he complacently relates, he proposed 
that Mr. Sturges Bourne should be the first President of the 
Travellers’ Club—‘ that bourne from which no traveller returns.’ 
But jokes are of necessity evanescent ; and it may be admitted 
that in their way the verses of James Smith, preserved in this 
volume, could not be bettered. 

The first part of the correspondence deals with a residence 
in France during the year 1775, undertaken to acquire the 
language. The youth, who had just taken his degree, noted 
national peculiarities with much shrewd humour ; and his im- 
pressions of a country on the eve ofa revolution are historically 
most interesting. He saw the unburied body of James II. in 
the chapel of the English Penitents, and he gave a gruesome 
account of the torture of a burglar on the wheel below his 
balcony window at Orleans. By his father’s advice he settled 
at Blois, and soon gained admittance to the most notable 
chateaux. Indeed he would brook no denial, for when refused 
admittance by the Swiss guards of the Marquis de Marigny, 
the brother of Madame de Pompadour, he sent word that ‘ two 
English gentlemen of Blois desired leave to kiss M. de 
Marigny’s hand.’ Whereupon the genial old gentleman 
received Jekyll and his companion ‘in the gout and a night- 
gown, the latter blazing with the Order of the Holy Ghost.’ 
We read, too, of the visits to the Comte de Philepeaux, the 
Marquis de Saumery, and the Duc de Choiseul, of admissions 
to the toilette of the Duchesse du Barry, and the hunting of the 
boar and the wolf, which he studied, like Sancho, from a tree. 
He stood at first dismayed by the elaborate ceremonial 
observed ; and ‘as yet,’ said he, ‘I think I may safely say we 
have not seen half a dozen beauties.’ He subsequently modi- 
fied that ungallant opinion, but the high play in vogue was 
little to his taste. Any stranger unable or unwilling to join 
suffered condemnation in the phrase ‘ /e garcon est inutile.’ He 
also assisted at a rustic orgy, crowned with vine-leaves and his 
face smeared with lees. Excusably enough, he failed to set 
down any indication of the impending Revolution, unless ‘the 
miserable poverty’ of the peasants and their ‘ignorance 
approaching to barbarity’ come under that head. 

A long interval separates these boyish effusions from Jekyll’s 
letters to his sister-in-law, Lady Gertrude Sloane Stanley, 
which form the bulk of the volume. His official life had closed 
and he was enjoying a serene and healthy old age. Though 
sought by aristocratic hostesses, he kept up at the same time 
close friendships with unconventional men of letters, such as 
the younger Coleman and the poet Sotheby. For the most 
part his anecdotes relate to Lansdowne House, Holland House, 
Lady Blessington’s curious establishment, and occasionally to 
royalty at St. James’s Palace or the Brighton Pavilion. With 
politics he was little concerned, and, though he fancied himself 
a Whig, he thought with the Tories. Thus Cobbett was to him 
a miscreant ; but then Cobbett had actually called Boodles 
‘Noodles.’ On the other hand, Jekyll eagerly devoured every 
sort of current literature, though we cannot say that his judg- 
ments display any particular sazacity. Thus he placed a value 
upon Theodore Hook’s productions, which posterity has most 
certainly failed to endorse. but the real merit of these letters 
consists in their unconscious revelations of character, for never 
was there a completer or better specimen of the man-about- 
town than Jekyll. His horror of country houses may have been 
assumed to convince his correspondent, but he remained con- 
stant to Spring Gardens and Pall Mall even in October. And, 


though his reflections about things in general inevitably recall 
Major Pendennis, the touching allusions to the loss of his wife, 
and the pride in his two sons were worthy of Colonel Newcome. 
Again, Jekyll may have been a confirmed old gossip, but his 
stories do not read very maliciously, if allowance be made for 
the robuster manners of that age. 


Lady Holland’s tempers 
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were fair game, and he was not the only person that consumed 
‘ Mother’ Coutts’s dinners and sneered at her dress and con- 
versation. Also there is confirmatory evidence in plenty for 
the following : ‘Dowager Cook writes to me for advice ona 
quarrel with her coachmaker, and steals an opinion because she 
is too far off to steal anything else.’ Above all, Jekyll played 
the difficult part of friend of the great without becoming, as 
Croker, a jackal, or, as Theodore Hook, a buffoon. His rela- 
tions with his patron, the Regent, seem highly creditable to 
both parties concerned ; and as George IV. lay dying Jekyll 
consoled himself by quoting Dr. Johnson: ‘Those eyes are 
closing for ever which during a long life were never turned 
upon one but with benevolence.’ Nor need one reckon Jeky!! 
a toady because he declined to believe that Lord Alvonley 
said to the Duchess of York, concerning her impecunious hus- 
band : ‘ They talked of forming a new club, and wanted a name 
for it. I proposed calling it the “ Merry Beggars,” and we hope 
that His Royal Highness will become President.’ Altogether, 
this is distinctly a book to read, more especially as it has been 
equipped by Mr. Bourke with editorial notes at once accurate 
and fairly sufficient. 


MINOR NOVELS 


In no disparaging tone may it be said that the description 
of Zhe Daughter of the Nez Percés: a Novel (London: 
Bentley), by Arthur Paterson, given in its complete title 
is, on the whole, misleading. It is in the first place not, 
as the reader might be led to suppose, a French novel; 
it is not, in the second place, a novel at all in the modern 
sense of the word, a sense which is perverted literally beyond 
belief; that is to say, it is not without form and void, it 
is not the expression of libidinous yearnings on the part of 
any man or woman; in the third place it is a stirring book 
of sufficient vigour to keep a tired man out of bed for an extra 
hour—and that is saying a great deal more than can be said 
for ninety-nine so-called novels out of a hundred in these days. 
When Englishmen read an account of Indian warfare in the 
United States they are apt to think that the naked fact, veiled 
under some wreath of words or another, is that there has been 
a massacre of the Redmen by those who are white. The real 
truth is that for one Indian who is killed, at least one American 
is sure to bite the dust; in short, the soldier of the United 
States who goes out on the warpath after Indians is apt to 
meet the fate of that character in Artemus Ward 
who went forth to confiscate a refractory tiger and 
‘did not confisticate that tiger much.’ It is of such 
warfare that the volumes before us tell the story, inartis- 
tically perhaps, with adverbs before verbs, and a hundred faults 
of which journalese, being conscious inwardly, is censotious 
outwardly. But the story is told with strength and vigour, 
and that, after all, is the main point. The other point is that 
the man who writes understands his subject-matter. There is 
definite pathos about this story of the Indian tribe who desired 
nothing better than to be left alone; of the ‘ school-marm’ (we 
believe this is good ‘ Amurrican’) who joined her Indian father 
in his pilgrimage for freedom ; of the cruel trickery practised 
upon the fugitive and fighting Indians by the troops opposed 
tothem. For ourselves we know these stories from hearsay 
only, but—we have never heard a story creditable to the troops 
of the United States in this connection. For the rest the 
account of the Indian flight and of their fighting by the way is 
as stirring as anything we have read for many a long day, and, 
if this book ever goes into one volume, and if there are any 
boys left in England, it will enjoy a well-merited success. Men 
will read it, and like it, and will be ashamed to confess them- 
selves ; for it is not new, but merely strong. 

It is not an easy task togive a really critical account of A 
Cluster of Nuts (Lawrence and Bullen), by Katharine Tynan 
(Mrs. H. A. Hinkson). With hardly an exception the little stories 
appeal closely to the sense of pathos, the sympathy with 
those whom the accidents of life have made unhappy, or whose 
amiable weakness has sent them to the wall. That is a quality 
obvious throughout, and while it makes the rest of the critic’s 
task very difficult, it is in itself hard to appraise exactly. If a 
writer's expression of pathos is good enough to set the 
sympathetic imagination working, it is very hard to estimate its 
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degree of excellence. Mrs, Hinkson’s method, which she uses 
with admirable skill, is to excite in the reader a sort of tender 
liking for an amiable character, and then, naturally and without 
violence, so to place the character that to liking are added pity 
and regret. Two of the stories, ‘A Village Genius’ and ‘A 
Village Priest, merely exhibit characters fighting against 
difficulties ; another, ‘A Descendant of Irish Earls’—an old 
glass-blower, the last lineal descendant of the last Earl 
of Desmond—rouses merely a mild regret that he was a 
glass-blower ; in another, ‘The Harvesters,’ the sadness is but 
slight. But all the others involve some sorrowful catastrophe, 
death, or exile, or both, and one is led to reflect that however 
excellent each story may be in itself, it is pity there is not more 
contrast. There is a vein of melancholy in the Irish character, 
and certainly the Irish have at least their share of human 
misery, but those who are happy enough to count Irish men 
and women among their intimate friends, know also their 
peculiar humour, and that they can jest at, as well as bemoan, 
their misfortunes. There is little indeed of this in these 
‘Sketches among my own people,’ and it is a pity Man is born 
unto sorrow as the sparks fly upward, but sorrow is not his 
invariable daily bread. A little more humour in A Cluster of 
Nuts would have made the pathos all the more apparent, and 
prevented a probable effect that towards the end of the book 
the sense of pity becomes a little blunted from constant use. 
For the rest, the book is admirable reading, tender, restrained, 
and winning. The Irish in it are not stage Irish: they are 
simple and natural, and their poetry is spontaneous. ‘Shameen 
and ‘Waifs’ are perhaps the most truly sorrowful of the 
stories, ‘ Wayfarers’ and ‘ Harvesters’ the most characteristic 
and artistically done. 

Among books which do not call for detailed criticisra in 
these columns is /ve’s Paradise (London : Wells Gardner), by 
Mrs. Bray. It relates how Sir Jasper Martindale endeavoured 
to bring up a little girl ‘as absolutely free from the knowledge 
of good and evil as our first mother in Paradise.’ She was to 
be isolated from the world, not to know that there was such a 
thing as a book, but to be steeped in music and art. His friend 
the Rev. Owen Fairfax warned him that he was doing a more 
wicked thing than if he laid his hands on the child’s soft neck 
and crushed the life out of her. Of course the Rev. Owen 
Fairfax’s predictions went far towards fulfilment, but, thanks to 
a child who had been taught her catechism not wisely but too 
well, the deficiencies in Eve’s education were supplied and Sir 
Jasper was checkmated. Up and down the pages of Eve's 
Paradise are scattered some sensible observations on children 
and their education, but the book is, on the whole, common- 
place. 

Mr. Henry Harmaa’s A King in Bohemia (London: Reming- 
ton) has just this one merit: there is a story init. It is not a 
brilliantly original or convincingly probable story, but it is 
sufficiently complicated to rouse some curiosity upon the 
question how all the worthy people who yet into trouble are to 
be rescued. The principal figure, Samson Aelderman, comes 
on the stage as ‘mine host of the George and Dragon’ at 
Wraylish, a ‘drowsy village in the drowsiest part of drowsy 
South Devon coast.” In Wraylish he is husband of Mildred, 
the disinherited child of Squire St. Ruth, but he is not quite 
sure whether he has not another wife living, a good-looking 
fiend, born at Malta, and once decoy in her brother's gambling- 
house at Boulogne. Some people also are not quite sure 
whether the Maltese lady’s brother, whose corpse is found 
under the cliffs near Wraylish, was not murdered by Samson, 
He certainly came to see Samson, and chose the very day that 
the latter received a letter (a lawyer’s letter, which he declined 
to read at first), announcing that he had inherited a huge 
fortune. Samson has further and stirring adventures abroad, 
when he goes to look up his possible first wife ; and what with 
them and the love affairs of his beautiful daughter, 4 Aing in 
Bohemia is as well furnished with incident as the reasonable 
reader can expect. 

All that need be said of Lugland Against the World 
(London: Digby) by John Littlejohns, is that within the 
first hundred pages we have come across a mysterious town, 
where ‘ no one who has not made a great name is allowed to 
take up his residence,’ a town which is ‘ bisected by a magnifi- 
cent set of fiords which run away like Roman aqueducts from 
the Acropolis to the sea.” Its Vicar, a distinguished scholar, 
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graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, but believed that 
only ‘a mediocrity would attempt to prove his standing by the 
production of a University degree.’ He imbued the Council 
of the Senate of Cambridge with the same peculiar idea and 
‘the result was that the pre-college era was somewhat restored 
by the admission of non-collegiate students to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge.’ We have also made the acquaint- 
ance of a lad, who worked on a farm and inter alia ‘looked 
after the water hens,’ a ship that took in ‘a load of Chinchilla 
furs,’ and a ring which could only be worn by a certain Earl or 
his eldest son. ‘It was a sardonic one with cameo head of the 
first Earl’ The dialogues again are notable. A parent who 
invades a stronghold of the white-slave trade in Antwerp, 
exclaims, ‘Is my son here or not? a hesitation to reply will 
meet with a most costly retribution,’ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE 


Greece in the Age of Pericles. By ARTHUR J. GRANT. 
(University Extension Manuals.) London: Murray. 


This is a very brilliant essay on the history of Greece: that 
is on such part of the history of Greece as is studied for pur- 
poses of education. The book is called Greece in the Age of 
Pericles, but as out of 325 pages there are 140 before Pericles 
appears at all, and the history is continued for another 40 pages 
after he disappears, the title we have given the book seems to 
be more appropriate. For it is a very thorough, as well as a 
brilliant, summary of the history of Greece from the time of 
Solon to the time of Epaminondas, the time when Greece 
was great and free, when as the Greek ‘stood on the Per- 
sian’s grave he could not deem himself a slave.’ Mr. Grant 
has evidently not only studied thoroughly the great histories 
of Greece, but has ventured to think for himself and to form 
independent opinions on the results of his studies. With 
caution he has brought into prominence what we are always in 
danger of forgetting, that in its main outlines Greece was more 
like Switzerland than any other European State. 

Taygetus, the mountain range which enclosed Sparta, rose 
to 8000 feet, the plain of Athens was separated from the plain 
of Thebes by Cithzron, the peaks of which were as high as 
Snowdon. Acrocorinthus, the citadel and ancient city of 
Corinth, the London of Greece, was no mere Ludgate Hill, but 
rose 1000 feet above the sea at its foot. Parnassus, the home 
of the Muses, was no Primrose Hill of dalliance, but a volcanic 
peak 8000 feet in height ; and Olympus, the abode of the gods, 
was but little lower than the Matterhorn. Hence, like medieval 
Switzerland, Greece developed into a congeries of petty inde- 
pendent republics, which yet at the crisis of their history were 
able to resist a great military monarchy, just because it was a 
mountain land. Only Greece was ina southern instead of a 
northern latitude ; and had for its high road of communication 
a summer sea instead of scattered and wintry lakes. Hence, 
while its states were more independent than those of Switzer- 
land its unity of race and speech and customs was far greater. 

And so while Switzerland contributed to the history of 
Europe little but a tradition of liberty and bands of hungry 
mercenaries to keep down the liberty of others, together with a 
religion as bleak and barren as its mountains, which had taken 
root nowhere except among the dwellers in lands as bleak and 
barren as itself, like Scotland and Wales, Greece gave the 
world its first lesson in the humanities ; and alike in religion 
and in philosophy, in art and in science showed that free 
thinking was the only way to progress and power. The short 
duration of Greek political freedom may undoubtedly be traced 
as Mr. Grant is disp)sed to trace it to the fact that in two great 
classes the Greeks lagged behind their own ideals. The Athenian 
democracy was based as much as the Spartan oligarchy and the 
Roman Empire on a system of slavery, which rendered it 
an anachronism and an anomaly. The household servants, 
the agricultural labourers, and, as time went on, even the handi- 
craftsmen themselves, were slaves ; while women never rose 
from or perhaps sunk into little more than the domestic slaves 
of the harem. Hence while the free Greek was more than a 
match for the Oriental hordes of Persian slaves, the rich slave- 
holding Greek succumbed to the Macedonian freeman. The 
brilliant period of Greek history is therefore circumscribed into 
two or three generations, How rapid their progress was along 
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all the lines of human life during these generations Mr. 
Grant’s sketch shows very forcibly. 

Like all writers, indeed, on Greek history, and especially 
now that the supremacy of Greek as a subject of education is 
threatened, he immensely exaggerates the ability and achieve- 
ments of the Greeks. When the greatest Greek thinker on 
politics cannot even conceive a State too large to hear the 
voice of one town-crier, and their most transcendental social 
philosopher bases his State on slavery ; when they put their 
greatest theologian to death for not believing in the gods of 
the day ; when their music never developed harmony; when 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes combined do not 
equal one Shakespeare, we really must regard it as an exag- 
geration to call them ‘the most highly-gifted race the world 
has known.’ In sculpture, no doubt, they reached and main- 
tained an excellence which has never been surpassed. But 
that is the only one even of the arts in which they have ex- 
celled. In architecture, the architects of Westininster Abbey, 
Salisbury Cathedral and Beverley Minster, not to go out of a 
single century or country, may challenge comparison with the 
best of the Greeks ; and even in sculpture the effigy of Eleanor 
may vie with the goddesses of the Parthenon. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


Vie de S. Francois d’Assise. Par PAUL SABATIER. Paris: 
Fishbacher. 


The esteem in which this book is held in France is proved by 
the fact that in no great while it reached a third edition. Truth to 
tell, it ought to be translated for the benefit of such English 
readers as are out of tune (let us say) with foreign tongues. 
As far as we know—unless Hase’s life of Saint Francis has 
had a translator—we have in English no history of the founder 
of the Franciscans at all comparable to this one in fulness of 
treatment and in sympathetic insight. Mrs. Oliphant’s Francis 
of Assisi is picturesque and vivid portraiture ; but it does not 
supply the scientific and exhaustive study and presentation of 
the man and his career which you find in M. Sabatier, whose 
* Critical Study of the Sources’ alone takes up about a fourth of 
his four hundred pages. It is searching classification and 
appraisement of the authorities from which he has derived his 
material—the Saint’s own works, the original biographies, 
public documents, the Chroniclers, whether connected or uncon- 
nected with the mendicant order; and it is followed by the 
history of the founder’s life and achievements, with an appendix 
setting forth a critical examination of the ‘miracle’ of the 
Stigmata. 

M. Sabatier’s style is marked by all the graceful delicacy 
and shining lucidity of an accomplished master of French 
prose —of which his dedication to his friends at Strasbourg is a 
charming specimen. His generous estimate of St. Francis’s 
character, his cordial appreciation of St. Francis’s work, his 
affectionate (if one may say so) admiration of the noble and 
beautiful traits in St. Francis’s character, are all the more inter- 
esting and gratifying in that he owes no allegiance to the 
church of which St. Francis was the brightest ornament in 
an age vf peculiar moral and intellectual darkness. He 
paints a picture, lifelike and touching in its tender beauty, of 
the devoted father and friend of the outcast and the poor, the 
helper of the afflicted, the brother of ‘our little sisters the birds 
whose song is the praise of God ’—as of the penitent wolf that 
laid his paw on the Saint’s hand, as a pledge that he would 
murder no more lambs—the preacher, whose burning words 
so pierced the hearts and kindled the enthusiasm of his hearers 
that they caught from them some of the inspiration of his own 
ardour and self-sacrifice. It is difficult to disentangle, in the 
legends and records of St. Francis’s life, the imaginative from 
the historical—to separate the true story by Thomas of Celano 
from the legends of the Fioretti di San Francesco; but M. 
Sabatier has exercised a sound scholarly and critical judgment, 
and his work is characterised by such a truthfulness as is in- 
finitely more satisfactory to the reader than the credulity of 
Montalembert. And in his work whosoever will may find the 
great teacher and master and friend of men in all his simplicity 
and fervour—his exquisite lovingkindness and magnetic 
sympathy, his apostolic zeal and self-forgetfulness—sketched as 
he really lived and spoke and acted, in the world. 
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Let us note that M. Sabatier, in his appendix on the Stigmata, 
after the keenest examination of all the evidence fro and con, 
declines to admit that the phenomena were miraculous, but 
decides that they were real, and holds their existence proved 
on substantial testimony, 


HAFIZ 
I. THE TENETS OF HIS FELLOW-MYSTICS 


Among all the Persian poets not one has obtained a greater 
reputation, at home or abroad, than Khwdja Shamsu’d-Din 
Muhammad of Shirdz, the ‘Hafiz’ of popular bibliography. 
But the movement of native literary genius in Irdn is so re- 
stricted to certain prescriptive limits, or so dependent for 
extension to the world beyond on chance and circumstance, 
that even its choicest samples cannot secure ready access to 
European literary tribunals ; and for many years after cessation 
of his melodious notes the sweetly singing Oriental bard of the 
fourteenth century had remained without recognition in western 
lands. We are told that not until A.D. 1680, or nearly three 
centuries later than the given period of his death, did one soli- 
tary ode of this eminent lyrist find its interpretation in a Euro- 
pean language, and then it came but diffidently forward, veiled 
in Latin. It is to Meninsky, the learned compiler of a well- 
known Turkish, Arabic, and Persian dictionary, that we are 
indebted for the publication, in Vienna, of a work in Oriental 
tongues, wherein appeared the first of those choice ghaza/s 
which caused HAfiz to be called by his countrymen the //sénu’/ 
ghatb (‘tongue of the hidden’), and subsequently compared by 
our more prosaic selves to Anacreon. The comparison, by the 
way, will hardly apply if, by the school-taught process, it further 
liken him to the author of Lalla Rukh, whose smooth lines, 
however imaginative, are seldom, if ever, mystical. But there 
may be fallacies in popular conclusions, albeit stereotyped as 
adages or proverbs. At the present time it is evident that 
more than five hundred years have passed since Hafiz 
flourished, and that little had been heard of him in this 
country until late in the eighteenth century, when attention 
was drawn to his compositions by the English renderings, 
in prose and verse, of a few specimen odes, followed up 
in 1792 by more elaborate publications of similar tendency, 
Up to a full century later still, few, if any, of the more notable 
English translators or expositors of Hafiz succeeding Sir 
William Jones and Sir William Ouseley, merit greater com- 
mendation, for thoroughness combined with skilfulness, than 
Herman Bicknell, generally known as ‘Haji’ Bicknell, from 
havirg performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. The beautifully 
illustrated and embellished volume of poems—selected by this 
gentleman for metrical translation, as ‘ the best and undoubtedly 
genuine,’ and published after his lamented death in 1875—is a 
speaking testimony to his taste and erudition. That some 
renderings are superior to others cannot be a matter of surprise 
when the adaptability, or otherwise, to English language and 
comprehension of particular odes, fragments, and other forms 
of Oriental verse is borne in mind: and in this instance the 
translator was unable from sickness to give his manuscript a 
final revision, or to see more of it in type than the first two or 
three sheets. But the average merit is certainly high, whether 
the longer pieces be considered, or the shorter—such as the 
tetrastics, which for the most part are cleverly and successfully 
rendered. There is also a collection of Odes translated by Mr. 
Samuel Robinson, who allots to Hafiz a hundred pages of his 
interesting ‘Persian Poetry for English Readers,’ a volume 
printed in 1883. The whole compilation is noteworthy and 
useful, but the retiring disposition of the author (who is more 
than a compiler) has caused him to print his book for private 
circulation only, and to disparage his own scholarship in a too 
modest preface. 

The chief object in this place is to treat of a quite recently 
published work—the outcome of rare industry and application, 
In 1891, atranslation of Hdfiz,by Colonel Wilberforce Clarke 
of the Royal Engineers, which is nothing less than a minute 
analysis of the poet’s every line, was published at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Calcutta. This is the third work of the 
kind carried through by the same painstaking and accomplished 
interpreter, but as we shall have quite enough to do in esti- 
mating his treatment of Hafiz, we may at once put aside the 
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Sikandar Néma of Nizdmi and the Bistan of Sa’di, with a 
mere mention of their names, and the fact that the books were 
published by Messrs. Allen in 1879 and 1881 respectively. If 
publications such as these are ‘caviare to the general,’ they can 
hardly fail to be most useful to students, and should prove a 
perfect treasure to those who, born poets and idealists them- 
selves, have not had either leisure or opportunity to master an 
Oriental tongue towards which they have been instinctively at- 
tracted, as the vehicle of original and oftentimes beautiful thoughts. 
It is now proposed to examine the two substantial quartos 
before us with the object of ascertaining how far they are likely 
to throw light on the still doubtful signification of mysticism as 
set forth in the writings of the Persian poets. Before doing so 
it may be useful to glance at some of the more trustworthy 
opinions expressed on the subject in bygone years, and up to 
date. 

Two diplomatists of superior ability and keen observation, 
both representatives at the Shah’s Court—Sir John Malcolm in 
the first, and M. de Gobineau in the third quarter of the present 
century—have borne witness to the popularity and influence of 
the Siff school of thought in Persia. Men of different stamp 
and, as possessing the national characteristics of their respective 
countrymen, doubtless reasoning from different standpoints, 
they recognise in it a power which, if it declared itself openly, 
might be a formidable foe to orthodox Islam or, irrespective of 
religious orthodoxy, to an ordinarily constituted Muslim 
Government. Malcolm, writing of the country to the sovereign 
of which he had been accredited, asserted that there was no 
part of the world in which the tenets in question had been more 
widely diffused. Gobineau affirmed that ‘ Le Soufysme, grace 
a son Ketman, grace 4 son adresse, séduit toutes les classes de la 
Société Orientale.’ This ‘Ketman, or concealment, be it 
added, is an essential condition of its teaching, and to the 
strictness with which it has been observed by prince and 
peasant from the days of the Safavi (or Safi) kings up to the 
present time, must be attributed the fact that, even to his 
own fellow-countrymen, the modern professor of Sifi-ism is 
not readily distinguished under the mark of the Shiah 
Muhammadan. The poets, on the other hand, so far show 
their colours, that they may be said to revel in their mysticism, 
and make it the keynote of their poetry. Their dramatis 
persona@ are sages, tavern-keepers, cup-bearers, beautiful women ; 
their scenery is the tavern, the meadow, the rivulet, the garden 
over which the birds fly, or amid whose trees and flowers they 
settle and sing; the ‘properties’ are the dervish’s coat, the 
diadem and girdle, musical instruments, goblets, and cups, 
even a conventional sun and moon and stars. But all is 
veiled and immaterial: the ‘Ketman’ acts as chorus, but 
explains nothing. 

Whatever attention they may have given to Siifi-ism as a 
popular religion, it cannot be said that either Malcolm or 
Gobineau entered into any detail on the mysticism of the Persian 
poets : nor by analysis of particular poeins have they satisfied 
their readers with any reasonable explanation of its drift. 
According to the former, ‘the very essence of Siiff-ism is poetry : 
the extravagant raptures of genius expatiating on a subject that 
can never be exhausted, are deemed holy inspirations by those 
who believe that the emancipated soul can wander at large in 
the regions of imagination, and even unite with its Creator.’ 
His opinion is, moreover, expressed that the MJasnavi of 
Jalalu’d-Din ; the works of Jami: the moral lessons of Sa’di, 
and the lyric and mystic odes of Hdfiz, ‘may be termed the 
scriptures of the Sifis of Persia.’ But he does not, like his 
brother diplomatist of a later generation, insinuate that one of 
the sources of inspiration is of a kind that, in the case of the 
poets, would reduce much of the supposed imagery to vulgar 
earthly reality. Gobineau’s pages contain persistently severe 
remarks on the natural disposition of Persians of all classes 
and both sexes to indulge in intoxicating drinks; and citing 
this failing amid the weak points of Siiff-ism, comment upon 
the want of harmony between its members and sects, and its 
demoralising effects upon the Asiatic temperament generally, 
and proclaim the writer’s conviction that its main results have 
been ‘le quictisme, le beng et l’opium, livrognerie la plus 
abjecte.’ This quietism he defines as a form of scepticism under 
the sway of which the soul carries away the remnant of its faith 
to be nursed in the bosom of an abstraction, and to revive and 
grow in the midst of ‘l’impalpable.’ Hence it issues in the 
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guise of a Siiff-ism which effects not the annihilation of man, 
but the depravation of his powers. The more intelligent of 
those who have been thus thrown back upon self. contemplation, 
have spoken out their feelings in verse—in some instances of 
extreme beauty, ‘ Voila donc,’ continues M. de Gobineau, ‘la 
poésie qui achéve de conquérir ceux que le quiétisme ne suffirait 
pas & prendre. Les vers et le désenchantement des poétes 
Soufys sont dans toutes les mémoires et dans toutes les 
bouches.’ 

From observant diplomatists of bygone years, whose experi- 
ence and personal accomplishments give weight to their views 
on Persia and its inhabitants, we might pass to learned Oriental 
scholars now living or who have quite recently passed away. 
But to summarise the opinions expressed by these authorities 
would take us beyond our limits. It will be sufficient, then, for 
present purposes to recall the fact that there are two distinct 
classes of ‘mystic’ poets in Persia. In one are men of that 
sturdy, uncompromising Sifi-ism which Professor Palmer has 
called ‘a strange combination of the Pantheism of the Aryan 
races and of the severe Monotheism of their Semitic conquerors’ 
-—a system of which the keynote is that the human soul is an 
emanation of the Divinity, and is ‘ always seeking and yearning 
to rejoin the source from whence it sprung.’ In the other are 
those who, according to Mr. Granville Browne, seek only ‘to 
adorn their verse with Siifi ideas and metaphors.’ If among 
the first we hesitate to admit Sifis less determined than Jalalu’d- 
din-Rumi, Muhammad of Shabistar and Sandi, there can be no 
question that the universally popular Sa‘di and Hafiz belong to 
the second category. It now remains for us, by examination 
of Colonel Clarke’s volumes, to show how far we are justified 
in holding Hafiz a mystic at all, and what he means by his 
apparent ‘ mysticism.’ F, J. GOLDSMID. 





MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH 


The Nineteenth Century for April devotes a considerable 
portion of its space to the House of Lords. The Hon. St. John 
Brodrick, M.P., the Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., and Lord 
Wolmer, M.P., point out the pains and penalties suffered by 
the peerage. The particular and most painful penalty of which 
they complain justly is the exclusion of peers from the possi- 
bility of entering the House of Commons. The Hon. G. N. 
Curzon is probably responsible for the following : ‘In England 
we treat our peers as the Persians treat their malefactors. But, 
whereas the result in the one case is physical suffocation within 
a few hours, in the other it may be political strangulation for a 
lifetime.’ The authors of the article propose to introduce 
something in the nature of a Peers (Removal of Disabilities) 
Bill in the House of Commons at an early date. Professor 
Goldwin Smith, Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., and Mr. T. Wemyss 
Reid also advocate reform of the House of Lords from their 
different standpoints. Lady Cowper finds fault with the 
‘ Realism of To-day’ in art, literature, and on the stage. Dr. 
Jessopp contributes the first instalment of ‘Simon Ryan the 
Peterite,’ and the remainder of an interesting number is made 
up of articles ona variety of subjects, ranging from Trades 
Unions to ‘Cow Worship,’ by well-known writers. 

The Century Magazine is up to its usual level of excellence, 
though the frontispiece, a portrait of Matthew Arnold, is not as 
pleasing as some of the other portraits of the great apostle 
of culture. Mr. Castaigne, in a series of pathetic pictures 
called ‘ From the Old World to the New,’ advocates emigration 
jn forcible fashion. Mr. Marion Crawford has an interesting 
article on the ‘Gods of India,’ and a younger brother of 
Millet’s describes the life of the artist at Barbizon. 

The Portfolio has Bastien-Lepage for its subject this month, 
The frontispiece is Joan of Arc listening to the voices, the pic_ 
ture that moved Marie Bashkirtseff to such intense admiration. 
The monograph—pleasantly written by ‘ Julia Cartwright ’—is 
enriched with several excellent reproductions of Bastien- 
Lepage’s works, of which perhaps the most successful is that 
of his famous portrait of Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman continues his story ‘ My Lady Rotha,’ 
which promises to be a worthy successor to that most manly 
and delightful of books ‘A Gentleman of France,’ in Zhe 
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Monthly Packet, to which Mr. A. J. Butler is contributing an 
interesting series of papers on Dante. The fourth paper 
appears in this number, and deals with the condition of Florence 
during the earlier years of the poet's life. 

Longman’s Magazine, Belgravia, and London Society con- 
tain the continuations of several novels by popular writers 
appearing in serial form, as well asa large number of short 
stories. 

Dr. Barry contributes an article to The Humanitarian on 
the Vivisection controversy, in which he repeats many of the 
well-worn arguments of the anti-vivisectionist and regrets the 
inaccuracies of that much discussed work ‘The Nine Circles,’ 
although he considers these inaccuracies have not in any way 
affected the real point at issue. Mrs. Haweis discourses once 
again on the subject of the Revolt of the Daughters, and 
suggests that the want of religion and the want of occupation 
are the negative causes which have set mother and daughter 
ajar. 

The Sunday at Home and The Leisure Hour are up to the 
usual standard, but contain nothing specially noteworthy. 

To some of the serious questions discussed in Zhe /nter- 
national Journal of Ethics (Philadelphia) we may refer at 
greater length in the future, paying particular attention to a 
curious article by Mr. F. H. Bradley on Punishment, in which 
the relation of ‘ Darwinism and Punishment’ is discussed. The 
author is ‘ disgusted at the inviolable sanctity of the noxious 
lunatic. The right of the individual to spawn without restric- 
tion his diseased offspring on the community, the duty of the 
State to rear wholesale and without limit an unselected progeny 
—such duties and rights are to my mind a sheer outrage on 
Providence.’ Mr. Bradley is not free from the fault which is 
most familiar to those who have been compelled to listen to, 
we will not say the philosophical teachers, but rather the 
teachers of philosophy at Oxford. He wraps his meaning up 
in a cloud of words which, at first sight, convey next to no 
meaning to the reader. For example, he writes in a note: 
‘Punishment does not rest on an abstraction, but is the reaction 
of a moral organism, and this organism in every case has a 
particular concrete character; and what is punished is, of 
course, always a revolt of a special and concrete nature.’ Quite 
so—but the plain meaning is far to seek. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTION 


A Real Repentance. Austin Clare. Griffith. 2 vols. 

A Son of the Forge. Robert Blatchford. Innes. 

Between the Silences. Curtis Yorke. Jarrold. 

Enid Lyle. Bessie Hatton. Chapman. 2 vols. 

His Troublesome Sister. E.T.E. Poole. Digby. 
Orchard Damerel. Alan St. Aubyn. Hurst. 3 vols. 
Pamela's Honeymoon. Mrs. Jocelyn. Hutchinson. 3 vols. 
South Sea Yarns. Basil Thomson. Blackwood. 

St. Ann’s. W.E. Norris. Chatto. 2 vols. 

The Heritage of Langdale. Mrs. Alexander. Hutchinson. 
The Monk of Mar-Saea. Joseph Hocking. Ward Lock. 
The New Arcadia. Worace Tucker. Sonnenschein. 

The Rubicon. E.¥. Benson. Methuen. 


TRAVEL 
On Short Leave to Japan. 
Low. 6s. 


G. J. Younghusband. Sampson 


BioGRAPHY 


Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
Campaigns. William Tompkinson. Edited by his Son, 
Sonnenschein. I5s. 

James Gilmour and His Boys. Ricaard Lovett. R.T.S. 2s. 6d. 


History 


Calendar of State Papers: America and West Indies, 1675-76. 
Edited by W. N. Sainsbury. Eyre. 

The Image of War; or, Service on the China Hills. A. G.E. 
Newland. 31s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA 


An Introduction to the Study of Anglo-Muhammadan Law, 
Sir R. K. Wilson. Thacker. 

Bird Life in Arctic Norway. Robert Collet: Translated by 
A. H. Cocks. Porter, 2s, 
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Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. R. H. 
Hutton. Macmillan. tos. 

Disease and Race. Jadroo. Sonnenschein. 

Election Cases in’92 and’93. S.H.Day. Stevens. 7s. 6d. 

English Clubs in all Parts of the World. EF. C. A. Leigh. 
Spottiswoode, Is. 

Golfer's Pocket Directory. D.S.¥Froy. Berridge. Is. 

Growing Children and Awkward Walking, T. W. Nunn. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 

Handbook of Tasmania. K. M. Johnston. Grahame. 

Hypatia: A Play, G. S. Ogilvie. Heinemann. 

Introduction to Commercial Spanish. Leon Delbos. Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. 

Investors and Shareholders Guide. J.D. Walker and Watson: 
Edinburgh : Livingstone. 5s. 

Microchemical Analysis. H. Behrens. Macmillan. 6s. 

Nemo Academy. Digby. ts. 

Pictures of the World. Clement Scott. Remington. 

Problems in Applied Mechanics. J. Biirde. Stanford. 

Readings on the Inferno of Dante. The Hon. W. H. Vernon. 
Macmillan. Ios. 

The Catalogue of Books for’93. Sampson Low. 5s. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Vol. 1V. Edited by H. B. 
Wheatley. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

The Glacial Geology of Great Britain and Ireland, H. C. 
Lewis. Longmans. 21s. 

The Topography of the Battle of Platea. G. B. Grundy. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Victorian Year-Book. Vol.1. H.H. Hayter. Kegan Paul. 

Wrinkles in Seamanship. C. Cradock. Simpkin. 





ELKIN MATHEWS AND JOHN LANE beg to 
announce for publication on Monday, the 16th of 
April, the First Volume of their New Quarterly 
Magazine, THE YELLOW BOOK. Pott bo, 
72 pages, 15 Illustrations, in cloth limp, price 
5s. net. 
THE LETTERPRESS BY :— 
MAX BEERBOHM, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, ELLA D'ARCY, JOHN DAVID- 
SON, GEORGE EGERTON, RICHARD GARNETT, EDMUND 
GOSSE, HENRY HARLAND, JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, HENRY 
JAMES, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, GEORGE MOORE, GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, FRED M. SIMPSON, ARTHUR SYMONS, 
WILLIAM WATSON, ARTHUR WAUGH, 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY :— 
SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., AUBREY BEARDSLEY, 
R. ANNING BELL, CHARLES W. FURSE, LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN, J. T. NETTLESHIP, JOSEPH PENNELL, WILL 
ROTHENSTEIN, WALTER SICKERT, 


Prospectus Post Free on Application, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., LONDON, W. 








EARL’ COURT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. Open 


SATURDAY. 5th MAY, under the most distinguished patronage. THE 


GARDEN OF LONDON. 
APPLICATIONS MANUF ACTORING APPARATUS of all kinds— 
yttery, Spinning and We aving, Printing, 


FOR F le -ctro-plating, Furniture, He ating and Cook- 
ing Apparatus, Yarns and Cloths. Silks, Bicycles 
and Accessories, Hardware, Jewellery, Per 
SPACE fumery, Manufactures, Scientific and Musical 
. 
Instruments, Electric Lig — g, etc., Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, et¢ 


APPLICATIONS for SPACE should be made as 


INDUSTRIAL EARLY as possible to the MANAGER, Earl's 
Court Industrial Exhibition, S.W., from whom 
may be obtained all informatio n, forms of appli- 

EXHIBITS. cation, schedules, regulations iad 
Managing Director, H. P. DODSON, Esa. 
President of the Executive Council, H. E. MILNER, Esq., F.L.S, C.E. 


Secretary, G, A. LOVEDAY, Esq., B.A, 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. Lovely Gardens. Magnificent 
Illuminations. Innumerable Attractions, including the GIGANTIC WHEEL. 


WELCOME CLUB, EARL’S COURT. — EIGHTH 
SEASON.—President, Sir John R. Heron-Maxwell, Bart.—The Club will 
RE-OPEN simultaneously with the Exhibition on MAY 5th. The Grounds, 
having been eularged and additions made to the house, will permit of a slight 
increase in the limit to the number of Members. Entrance Fee for New Members, 
One Guinea. Subscription (which includes Admission to the Exhibition), Two and 


a-Half Guineas. y Particulars on application to the Secretary of the W elcome Club, 
Earl’s Court, S.V 
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The New Golf. By Horace Hutchinson, 


Notes. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledec, 
Now—and After ? 

The Rule of the Plug-Ugly. 
Of Teaching Teachers. 

Mr. Fowler’s Legacy. 

A Botched Business ? 
Cloister. 

‘The Arbiter of Europe. 
Constantine the Great. 

A.D, 12,203: A Glimpse of the Future. 
Mrs. Brunton. 


A Machiavel of Thieves. 
Whibley. 

At the First Corner. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. 

Litera Dicta Manet. 

From Bacon to L’Estrange. 

Novels and Tales. 

A Lesson for Critics. 

On the +. 

The End of the Tudors. 

Old and New, 

Books of the Week. 


By Charles 








Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. | 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, | 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVEN? GARDEN, LONDON; | 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. | 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo,) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, etc. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine | 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 








HOLERA & FEVERS PREVENTED. 


“Santas” DISINFECTANTS 


Kill all Disease Germs. 
Fragrant, Non-poisonous, and do not stain. 


C 





Fluid, Oil, Emulsion, Powder and Soaps, 
and Appliances for all purposes. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
The SANITAS Co., Ld., Bethnal Green, London, E. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA | 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; | 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 





DANIELS’ 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE FREE, 
Our 7s. 6d. collection of Choice Vegetable Seeds contains the following 


| liberal assortment, all of finest stock and best growing quality: carriage 


free on receipt of remittance :— 
4 pts. Peas, for succession 

1 pt. Beans, Broad 

1 ,, Beans, Kidney and Runner 
2 0z, Cress, best plain 

2 ,, Radish, Long and Turnip 
1 ,, Carrot, Intermediate 


oz, Onion, White Spanish 

», Parsnip, Hollow-crowned 

», Turnip, Snowball 

», Spinach, Summer 

», Mustard, White 

i pkt. Cucumber, Long Ridge 
Also fair-sized packets of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Broccoli, Beet, Borecole, 

Sprouts, Celery, Leek, Tomato, Parsley, Marrows, etc. 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
63S., 42S., 31S. 6d., 21s., 12s, 6d., 5s., and 2s, od., carriage free. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, with Coloured Plates, Sree to customers 
of 5s. and upwards. 


DANIELS BROS, 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen, NORWICH. 


SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.,, Lrp. 
ROSES_HYBRID PERPETUAL. — 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection, including all the most beautiful and popular varieties, true 
to name. Fine Dwarfs or Bushes, trimmed ready for planting, per doz, 5s. 6d. ; 
6 for 3s. ; or 25 for 10s. Extra choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz., 
7s. 6d. ; 6 for 4s.; or, 25 for 14s. All carriage free for cheque or P.O.O. 


DANIELS BROS., 


Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 








In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 
THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players 
chiefly by A. F. Macrir, Esq. 
‘Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has been 


written concerning the game since the publication of the first edition. 
National Observer. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 





Antique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. 


Old China, Engravings, Ivories, 


and Curios. 





SLOAN 


& SON, 


Remowal Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
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SAVES “RUBBING 
TO BE GIVEN DURING 1893 & 1894 
TO ALL USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 
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Full Particulars 
on each Wrapper, 













For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4in. Dial will be sent. 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, Gin. Dial will be sent, 
For 850 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9in. Dial will be sent, 


‘For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman’s 
Wor 500 Wrappers, a Lady’s 


Handsome 


| will be sent. 
Keyless Watch 


will be sent, 





Picture of the Statue 
YENUS DE MILO, 
Size 17} by 14 in., mounted, 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
For 25 Wrappers, and 
For 60 Wreazpers 
In Handsome Gilt Frame. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
signature, thus :— 


Lea Worecive 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE &§{BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Players Original Navy Cut. 
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Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 oz., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER, 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 


THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the Hi - 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of t 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraia, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sy mpathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 
ever, do a littie, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz. , 
ed PLAYER’ S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION! 
rr LAME 


EQUALLY SUITABLE FOR LADIES, CENTLEMEN, OR CHILDREN. 
NO MORE CLUMSY CORK SOLES. 


PEOPLE! 


NO MORE IRON ATTACHMENTS. 


The ‘Q’Connor Patent Extension,’ 


ENABLES THOSE WITH SHORT LIMBS TO WEAR ORDINARY 
SHOES AND TO LOOK LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 


IT GIVES THE APPEARANCE OF 


TWO PERFECT FEET. 


Call or Write— 


THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 275 High Holbora, London, Wo. 














BEFORE. LILLEY & SKINNER, Sole Manufacturers for the United Shawstoin. AFTER. 
“ors MAPLE & CO zi. 
TABLE 
gone SMOKING ROOM 
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5 LIMITED FURNITURE 
) 
The Largest and Most Convenient Vi wh 

Furnishing Establishment in the World < , 
4 SNE 805! Idgadé 3 ~\ 

EASY CHAIRS Ps ii . Ri} 

é hy /2 

COMFORTABLE CHAIRS a : 9 
St ia 4 CCCLERLE seek, Th: 

EASY CHAIRS ee nit 
M4rLe & CO. have always an immense = 

assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, SS — SSS GS 

Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- bh — = 
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The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
th ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
rft. rin. deep, £1 gs. 6d. 


tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- 
mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of comfortable Wi 
Easy Chairs in the World. 


The Sheridan Chai 
An exceedingly comfortable shape stuffed all hair, 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. 
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